Coming 
Events... 


American Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 
New York, N. Y., May 2 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
Kansas City, Mo., May 3-24 
Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of Pastoral Services 
New York, N. Y., May 5 
Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nonuc Life 
New York, N. Y., May 5, 6 
Home Missions Council, 
Executive Comnuttee 
New York, N. Y., May 10 
Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of Research and Education 
New , York, N. Y.,, May 15 
Federal Council of Churches, 
Executive Committee 
New York, N. Y:, May 16 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
General Assembly 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18 
Reformed Church in America 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 19-24 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Boston, Mass., May 22-26 
Retreat on Race Relations for De- 
nominational and Interdenominational 
Secretaries 
Greenwich, Conn., June 2, 3 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
Harrisonburg, Va., June 8 
Commuttee on Program and Procedures 
for National Council of Churches 
New York, N. Y., June 13 
American Association of Theological 
Schools 
Columbus, Ohio, June 13, 14 
Church of the Brethren 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 13-18 
Planning Committee for National 
Council of Churches 
New York, N. Y., June 14-16 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America 
New Concord, Ohio, June 14-20 
Committee for Cooperative Field Re- 
search and Augmented Technical 
Staff 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 17-19 
Association of Council Secretaries 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 19-24 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Collegeville, Pa., June 20-26 
General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 22-25 


THE COVER 


Towering red limestone rocks and the 
white cone of Pikes Peak provide the back- 
drop for the sun-rise service in the Garden 
of the Gods one of America’s beauty spots, 
at Colorado Springs, Col. Thirty thousand 
persons witnessed the service this year. 
Choir is shown in foreground. 
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Che Editorial Outlook 


THE H-BOMB AND THE CHURCHES 


pee possible development of the H-bomb, with 
unlimited destructive powers, casts a new 
light of urgency upon every sector of the strug- 
gle for world community and order. It also por- 
tends searching tests for Christian faith and prac- 
tice. Grave moral issues have already been posed 
by the mounting competition for atomic weap- 
ons. The H-bomb would raise some issues in 
sharper form. This lends added significance to the 
task of the Commission of Christian Scholars, in 
process of formation by the Federal Council’s 
Executive Committee, to restudy the moral im- 
plications of obliteration bombing and the mili- 
tary use of weapons of mass destruction in the 
light of Christian principle. 


Responsible scientists have expressed uncer- 
tainty as to whether atomic fission induced by 
man will generate enough heat and pressure to 
fuse hydrogen atoms and thus make the H-bomb 
a reality. Thus discussion about the “absolute” 
weapon is at present speculative. But the specu- 
lation is not new, nor limited to American scien- 
tists. The current issue of the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists prints an article setting forth the the- 
ory of the H-bomb, written by a nuclear phys- 
icist, and first published abroad in 1946. The ef- 
fort to construct such a weapon, the magazine 
says, was not undertaken by U.S. authorities 
right after the war, because of the cost rather 
than because of uncertainty as to its outcome. 
There is little comfort to be found in the idea 
that H-bombs will prove to be duds. 


We are confronted with a weapon, then, that 
unlike the atomic bomb, can be expanded indefi- 
nitely in explosive power and radio-active de- 
strutiveness. This would place the fate of whole 
nations in more obvious jeopardy than hitherto 
has been the case. Another important fact is that 
no constructive use is envisaged for fusion bombs. 
Nuclear fission can be harnessed to produce 
power or radio-active isotopes, the promising new 
tools of research, but the fusion process, Dr. 
Hugo Wolfe has stated, is the “material expres- 
sion of the spirit of nihilism.”’ Mass destruction 
is the sole use to which H-bombs can be put. 
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The third fact, which distinguishes the present } 


situation from that which obtained prior to the 
construction and use of uranium bombs, is the 
opportunity for the people to have a voice in the 
formation of national policy. The A-bomb was 
fashioned and dropped on Hiroshima before there 
was any public knowledge of its existence. A 
period of months and years, however, must elapse 
before the H-bomb can be built. This interval 
provides our churches and our people with time 
to judge the moral issues involved in this project. 
Like other opportunities, this one carries a heavy 
responsibility with it. 

Few churchmen with insight into social reality 
would question the thesis that the main hope of 
preventing the use of the H-bomb in war lies in 
the prevention of war itself. As is envisioned in 
the Executive Committee’s preliminary state- 
ment, printed in last month’s issue of the Bur- 
LETIN, the prevention of war depends princi- 
pally upon a positive peace program which can 
enlist the latent resources of man. If such a pro- 
gram is not conducted with sufficient vigor and 
dedication, and if the conflict which rends our 
world becomes a military struggle for survival, 
the temptation and pressure to use every avail- 
able weapon would probably overwhelm the 
moral restraints. 


Recognizing that the surest prevention of the 
use of the H-bomb is to prevent the use of all 
bombs, do we then regard as irrelevant the ques- 
tion of moral restraints on the use of weapons 
involving indiscriminate violence against non- 
combatants? Do we dismiss as “old fashioned” 
the moral concern of men like Admiral Leahy 
that “wars cannot be won by destroying women 
and children?” Or do we have an imperative ob- 
ligation to try to strengthen such moral re- 
straints as may inhibit, to some extent, the fate- 
ful drift toward total war? 


The answer to this question is complicated by 
the dim prospect for any international agreement 
effectively to regulate and abolish the weapons 
of mass destruction, and by the peril to the free 
societies stemming from a totalitarian tyranny. 
The possible mass destruction of minds and wills 
is certainly at least as important as the mass de- 
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struction of bodies. In the absence of adequate 
international control, dare free societies forego 
the construction of weapons, the threat of which 
might restrain the men of the Kremlin from 
blackmail or aggression? 


These are among the questions with which the 


Commission of Christian Scholars will be con- 
fronted as it undertakes its important task. 


AN EVIDENCE OF FELLOWSHIP 


FRENCHMAN, in reporting a recent confer- 
ence in which an extraordinary measure of 
fellowship was achieved, said, “It was never nec- 
essary, as in so many diplomatic discussions, to 
practice a methodic dubitation of the words of 
anybody.” 

We believe that such a characterization should 
be applicable to church conferences and assem- 
blies, both denominational and interdenomina- 
tional. Methodic dubitation of the words of oth- 
ers is an evidence of a lack of trust. Whenever 
it is detected in a group, it may be taken as an 
indication that the group is not ready to stand 
and act together. 

When, on the other hand, methodic dubitation 
has been overcome or outgrown, a group is ready 
to march forward. Then a drafting committee 
may go to work, assuming that it can produce 
something to which the group will agree. Or an 
executive officer may undertake responsibility for 
carrying out a program, confident that he knows 
the prevailing purpose of those he serves. 

May not such mutual confidence in fellowship 
be one of the surest signs that a Christian group 
is open to the leading of the Holy Spirit. 


LAYMEN IN LOCAL COUNCILS 


Ww RECENTLY attended the annual meeting of 
a city council of churches at which not 
more than one out of ten was a clergyman. Men 
and women were about equal in numbers. We 
expressed satisfaction at the preponderance of 
the laity and were quite surprised at the com- 
plaint of a layman that there were not more of 
the clergy present. 

On the program for the meeting, all matters 
except the invocation, benediction, executive sec- 
retary’s report and an address were in the hands 
of the laity. Laymen and clergymen alternate in 
the presidency of the council. 

This all seemed to be both appropriate and en- 
couraging, especially in view of the lack of suc- 
cess of national interdenominational agencies in 
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enlisting laymen in their work to a compara- 
ble extent. Meetings of national agencies take 
men away from their regular work for longer 
periods than they can usually arrange. Even so, 
these agencies should be able to devise arrange- 
ments that would result in larger lay participa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the city councils are bringing 
thousands of laymen into the broader work of 
the churches under the same ecumenical princi- 
ples and patterns as apply in the national and 
world agencies. 


PROGRESS TOWARD THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Ra progress is being made toward the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. Plans for the Constituting Conven- 
tion at Cleveland, November 28 to December 1, 
are well matured. The schedule for the various 
meetings is complete and programs for some arte 
taking form. Some delegates have already been 
appointed. 


More important than these organizational 
matters is the large measure of agreement that 
has been reached between denominations and be- 
tween agencies. At the present time there appears 
to be no list of unresolved differences to be left 
to the assembly to decide. They are being worked 
out by planning groups representative of denom- 
inational or functional interests. 


The preparatory work for the Council’s or- 
ganization is well advanced. The delegates to the 
assembly will have before them drafts of by- 
laws for the Council and for its divisions and 
other units. These will all be subject to revision 
before adoption. 


It is not expected that at Cleveland there will 
be drastic and abrupt changes in the program of 
interdenominational work. It is expected, rather, 
that the Cleveland assembly will set up a new 
united organization within which most of the 
work of the eight separate organizations will be 
continued in closer correlation. Adjustments and 
innovations will evolve gradually in the light of 
experience in new relationships within the new 
structure. 


This is not to say that what will happen at 
Cleveland will not be significant, any more than 
we would say that a wedding is not significant. 
The point is that there has been a long period 
of engagement, preceded by a longer period of 
“going together.” Most of the adjustments that 
are obviously necessary have been made. 
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Symbol of Cooperative Christianity 


FIVE THOUSAND MAY PARTICIPATE IN LAUNCHING NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


HE National Council of the 
T Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

as the instrument of coopera- 
tive effort of 25 Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox communions will be 
launched at a great convention of 
clergymen and laymen from all over 
the United States. 


Several hundred official representa- 
tives of the communions will be 
joined by visiting delegates from cit- 
ies and towns throughout the coun- 
try. All told, it is expected that 5,000 
Christians may be present in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium in Cleveland Novy. 
28-Dec. 1 when the Council, after 
nine years of planning, is officially 


' constituted. 


On the Sunday following the con- 
vention — December 3rd — the mem- 
bers of the 25 communions, in their 
own places of worship will participate 


in services of rededication and give. 


thanks for the creation of a new sym- 
bol of the unity of purpose that unites 
them. There are more than 150,000 
parishes and all will be asked to par- 
ticipate. 

Plans for the Cleveland convention 
were completed at a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York April 21, attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the denominations. 

The forthcoming convention will be 
“one of the greatest milestones in 
Christian cooperation in America,” 
stated Dr. Luther A. Weigle, former- 
ly dean of the Yale Divinity School 
and chairman of the planning commit- 
tee of the National Council. “The 
desperate need of the modern world 
calls for a new effort to order the 
churches’ forces in the most effective 
way for the reinforcing of each by the 
strength of all,” he added. 

- The formation of the Council was 
cited by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
general secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, as “a response of 
American Christians to the challenge 
of the godless forces that are threat- 
ening us today.” Dr. Cavert, chair- 
man of the convention .committee, 
pointed out that the creation of the 
National Council will not mean a 
“union” of the churches, but coopera- 
tion “as a deliberate policy” in such 
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areas of Christian service as social 
welfare, evangelism, religious educa- 
tion, education of youth in Christian 
living, friendship among races and 
peoples, and Christian missionary re- 
sponsibility at home and abroad. 

The average church member, Dr. 
Cavert added, will be able to see the 
united activities of the churches in 
their wholeness. “The great handicap 
of the present arrangements has been 
that they make it difficult for anyone 
to be conscious of more than a part of 
the united program,” he said, point- 
ing out that “under the new arrange- 
ment the average church member will 
be able to see clearly that great prog- 
ress has been made in bringing about 
a unity of spirit and of practical 
Christian effort.” 

The seven interdenominational 
agencies, now independent bodies, 
which will combine into a single in- 
strument for service, are: The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches «of 
Christ in» America; Home Missions 
Council of North America; Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the U.S. and Canada; Nation- 
al Protestant Council on Higher Edu- 
cation; United Council of Church 
Women; and United Stewardship 
Council. The Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America is consider- 
ing membership in the National Coun- 
cil and may become the eighth agency 
to join. 

Dr. William Barrow Pugh of Phil- 
adelphia, stated clerk, General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., asked the denominational 
leaders to help acquaint the average 
church member with the meaning and 
purposes of the National Council. He 
stressed that the Council, to become 
effective in advancing unity in Chris- 
tian service, must be appreciated and 
understood by the local parishes. 


Praising the establishment of a 
single interdenominational body, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, minister, Christ 
Church, (Methodist) New York, 
said: ‘“The local church is the place 
where our programs of church organ- 
ization meet their final test. The laity 
are deeply interested in all movements 


looking towards unity of church ac- 
tion. Realizing how close together in 
thought the members of the various 
denominations are, the layman some- 
times feels that our churches are kept 
apart not so much by our heads as 
by our ‘overheads.’ I feel sure that 
our local church members will be 
thrilled by the plans for the National 
Council. My contacts with ministers 
throughout the country convince me 
that this new program will be warmly 
welcomed.” 

Dr. Douglas Horton, minister, Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, outlined plans for 
the presentation of the National Coun- 
cil activities at national denomina- 
tional gatherings in the months pre- 
ceding the convention. 

The 25 church bodies, with a mem- 
bership of 27,698,996, that will be- 
come members of the National Coun- 
cil are: Methodist Church; United 
Lutheran Church; Presbyterian 
Ul" Ss: Av; Protestant “LB pistopar 
Church; Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Disciples of Christ; Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches; Reformed 
Church in America; Presbyterian 
U. S.; Evangelical and Reformed 
Church ; United Presbyterian Church ; 
Church of the Brethren; Evangelical 
United Brethren; National Baptist 
Convention; Seventh Day Baptist 
Church; Moravian Church; Friends 
—Five Year Meeting ; Friends—Phil- 
adelphia; Roumanian Orthodox 
Church ; Ukranian Orthodox Church; 
Russian Orthodox Church; African 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Afri- 
cal Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ; 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Syrian Orthodox Church. 

Dr. Weigle presided at the lunche- 
on which was attended by many of 
the top denominational leaders. 


Assembly in U.S. 


The Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, to be held in the 
United States of America in 1953, 
will probably be on the campus of Cor- 
néll “ University, ithaca, “No ey¥ecor 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Tl. 


HE United Evangelistic Advance 
—15 months’ effort to win Amer- 

ica for Christ—is at the halfway 
station. 

Much has been written about this 
cooperative evangelistic effort in which 
37 denominations and communions 
have joined. What has been the re- 
sult? Have large numbers of men 
and women actually been won to 
Christ? 

A partial answer was given by some 
of the 65 denominational secretaries 
of evangelism at the spring meeting 
of the United Evangelistic Advance 
in New York April 13, at which the 
chairman, Prof. E. G. Homrighaus- 
en, of Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary, presided. 

The forward march of the Chris- 
tian Church could be heard as \sec- 
retary after secretary gave examples 
of results that have been reported 


from all over the nation. For in- 
STANCES lene 
Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church, Min- 


neapolis. The minister, Rev. Reuben 
Youngdahl, reported 661 new mem- 
bers received on Palm Sunday—the 
largest number of new members re- 
ceived on any one Sunday anywhere 
during the Advance. Four hundred 
and sixty-two were adults. 

Central Christian Church, Disci- 
ples of Christ parish in Enid, Okla., 
received 235 on one day and a total 
of 271 in a fortnight. The program in- 
cluded both a preaching mission and 
visitation evangelism. 


The churches of Chattanooga con- 
ducted a week of visitation evangel- 
ism during March, led by Rev. Daw- 
son Bryan of the Methodist board of 
Evangelism and Rev. Walter E. 
Woodbury, secretary of evangelism 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Layworkers made 5,332 visits. A to- 
tal of 1,075 new members were wel- 
comed into the churches. 
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E “ADVANCE” 


At the half-way mark 


Aboard the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt Chaplain Merle N. Young, U.S.N. carries on the 
United Evangelistic Advance’s program of ‘America for Christ.” “There was a visible deep- 


ening of faith and devotion on the part of many men,” he wrote in a letter accompanying 


these pictures of services he conducted as the battleship participated in the recent maneuvers 


off Puerto Rico. 


PN A part of Methodism’s Advance, 
a two weeks’ School of Evan- 
gelism has just been concluded in the 
area of the Quad-Cities—Moline, 
East Moline, Rock Island and Daven- 
port. To this School 200 young Meth- 
odist ministers under 36 years of age 
were brought from all sections of the 
nation. These young men went to 
school in the mornings and after- 
noons of the two weeks, and in the 
evenings two-by-two they were as- 
signed to one of the 80 local churches 
in the area. One young man was in 
charge of the evening Preaching Mis- 
sion services and the other was re- 
sponsible for Visitation Evangelism. 
When these trained young ministers 
return home they will be used this 
year by their bishops in evangelism. 

The Fairview Evangelical United 
Brethern Church of Dayton, O., has 
had an experience seldom equalled in 
its denomination. During the last 18 
months, the church has received 335 
new members. How has this been 
done? The pastor, Rev. Loren Stine 
trained and directed 54 laymen in 


Visitation Evangelism. 

Some totals are available from the 
Lutheran Commission on Evangelism, 
which represents eight Lutheran de- 
nominations. On the Atlantic sea- 
board, 454 churches report 23,460 in- 
terviews with people not members of 
any church, resulting in 2,165 mem- 
bership transfers, 2,333 received on 
confession of faith, 802 children who 
were baptized, 3,979 received from 
pastor’s catechetical classes, making 
a total of 9,279, or an average of 20 
members received by each church. 


Lso, the Lutheran Commission on 
Evangelism has covered 7,000 of 
the 10,786 congregations of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The Luther- 
an leaders of the Advance indicate 
that to date at least 150,000 laymen 
have been trained and used in Visita- 
tion Evangelism, and 147,000 new 
members have been added to the 
7,000 churches. Seven men are giving 
field leadership among the Lutheran 
churches in this work. 
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The United Evangelistic Advance 


is not an urban movement only, but 


is making a significant contribution to 
the program of evangelism in the ru- 


‘ral church. As a typical example, we 


cite five small churches in Vermont 
which had a total membership of 399, 
that decided to enter a Visitation 
Evangelism campaign. As they took 
stock they discovered that last year 
they had received a total of 17 new 
members—9 by profession of faith 
and 8 by letter of transfer. As a re- 
sult of four nights of visitation by 
laymen, 103 united with the five 


- churches in the Easter Season—88 of 


this number came in on profession of 
faith. 


In a recent campaign in New Eng- 
land, the mayor welcomed the 200 
people who were gathered for an in- 
struction conference in a Visitation 
Evangelism campaign. He congratu- 
lated them on their willingness to ren- 
der this service and spoke of what it 
would mean to them personally and 
to the people upon whom they called. 
Later in the pastor’s study, the mayor 
expressed his regret that official as- 
signments precluded his calling any 
night that week, but added: 

“Tt is only 4:00 o’clock now, give 
me some assignments and I will call 
this afternoon and tonight.” The min- 
ister gave him some cards. He won 
decisions for Christ from 8 of the 
9 assigned him and called on two 
more of his friends on his own initia- 


tive and came to the manse at 10:00 


o'clock that night with 10 decisions 
for Christ. 


ECENTLY the Brooklyn Division of 

the Protestant Council and the De- 
partment of Evangelism cooperated in 
a city-wide Visitation Evangelism 
program. A total of 2,832 new mem- 
bers have been added to the Brook- 
lyn Protestant churches. 


Since the beginning of the United 
Evangelistic Advance, and up _ to 
April 1 of this year, the Department 
of Evangelism of the, Federal Coun- 
cil has conducted 29 interdenomina- 
tional programs of Visitation Evan- 
gelism. H. H. McConnell, director of 
Visitation Evangelism of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism, reports that 27 
qualified directors from the denomin- 
ations have assisted him in cities 
where he has not been able to go. 
Twenty-four other communities are 
in the schedule for this fall. 


While the Southern Baptist 
churches are not participating offi- 
cially in the United Evangelistic 
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PUPPET MOVIES FOR TV 
PORTRAY BIBLE STORIES 


“The Good Samaritan,’ a puppet 
movie especially produced for tele- 
vision by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission, was screened recently. 

The director of the Protestant Ra- 
dio Commission, Rev. Everett C. 
Parker, said that the series would be 


-made up of 13 puppet films on Bible 


stories. Three other films are now in 
production —“The Prodigal Son,” 
_ he: Lost Sheep. fand: {lhe Ten 
Talents.” Mr. Parker expects that the 
series will be completed this fall. If 
the 13 are successful, the series will 
be expanded to 52 films. 


Although they are produced _pri- 
marily for television presentation, 
they will be available for church 
schools and other community organ- 
izations. 


Atlanta’s WSB Starts 
“Pastor’s Sudy” Program 


The midnight radio program, “The 
Pastor’s Study,’ proved so success- 
ful in Miami, Fla., that Atlanta, Ga., 
began a similar program on April 6. 


Rev. Robert B. Giffen, executive 
secretary of the Greater Miami Coun- 
cil of Churches, broadcasts answers to 
questions telephoned in by listeners 
and discusses various aspects of re- 
ligion. The program begins at 11:30 
every night except Sunday, and lasts 
tittilek2 25M: 

The Atlanta program is under the 
joint auspices of the Atlanta Chris- 
tian Council’s Radio Committee and 
the radio station WSB. WSB pro- 
posed a trial period and Dr. Arthur 
Van Gibson, pastor of the Morning- 
side Presbyterian Church of Atlanta 
was asked to broadcast. 


Advance, a two weeks’ simultaneous 
Preaching Mission was held begin- 
ning on Easter Sunday in every Bap- 
tist congregation west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Next year, beginning on 
Easter Sunday, churches east of the 
Mississippi will hold similar missions. 

The Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
has been conducting its New Life 
Movement for the past three years. 
In that time there have been more 
receptions into membership than in 
any three-year period in its history— 


“177,000 more than our record would 
have led us to expect.” Each of these 
three years has been better than the 
one before, which indicates that this. 
is not just a sudden campaign, but a 
sound growth in evangelistic strength. 

In Farmington, Maine; is a Con- 
gregational church of 333 members. 
A group of trained laymen in four 
evenings won 72 members. One phy- 
sician said, ‘‘I would have joined this 
church 20 years ago if someone had 
asked me.” 


The Staff of the Department of Evangelism discusses the United Evangelistic Advance. Left 


to right: Jesse M. Bader, executive secretary of the Department; Edward Gebhard, asso- 


ciate director, National Christian Teaching Mission; Harry H. Kalas, director, National 
Christian Teaching Mission; James L. Stoner, director, University Christian Mission; Harold. 


H. McConnell, field secretary. 


Spiritual Values in the Nation's Life 


TWENTY-ONE RELIGIOUS BODIES WILL JOIN IN CAMPAIGN EMPHASIZING THEM 


OR the second successive year 

the program Religion in Ameri- 

can Life, emphasizing the spir- 
itual values in the life of the nation 
will be conducted by a layman’s com- 
mittee with the full support of the 
forces of American business and in- 
dustry represented by the Advertis- 
ing Council. 


Coincident with the announcement 
by the Advertising Council that it had 
placed the non-sectarian, non-ecclesi- 
astical campaign on its 1950 calendar 
for the entire month of November, 
Rev. Earle B. Pleasant, national di- 
rector of Religion in American Life, 
urged church leaders in the'cities and 
towns across America to make plans 
now to participate. 


“Set aside or designate November 
as ‘Religion-in-American-Life Month,’ 
‘Come-to-Church Month,’ or some 
similar title which will serve to call 
attention locally to the national cam- 
paign. In a world of confusion the 
churches can make a great contribu- 
tion to peace by reawakening this na- 
tion to an appreciation of moral and 
spiritual values.” 


Twenty-one national religious bod- 
ies already have given full approval 
to the second Religion-in-American- 
Life campaign and ‘have assured full 
support. Several others are expected 
to participate. Rev. Karl Quimby of 
the Methodist Church again heads 
the Action Committee, which em- 
braces representatives of all the par- 
ticipating religious groups. A cam- 
paign committee of laymen, headed 
last year by Charles E. Wilson, Bap- 
tist and president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, is in the process of for- 
mation. 


The 1950 campaign was formally 
approved by the Advertising Coun- 
cil’s board and policy committee, in 
response to a letter from Mr. Wilson, 
who pointed out that there had been 
a tremendous public response to last 
year’s campaign, the first initiated by 
the Council in behalf of religion. 


“If we can judge from the unusual 
interest and very wide response which 
this short campaign elicited, I believe 
we have begun something that is 
meeting a genuine need,” Mr. Wil- 
son observed. 
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In appreciation of the part the nation’s advertising industry played in emphasizing the. 
importance of religion and religious institutions in American life a plaque is presented to 
the Advertising Council. Mr. Samuel Gale, (right) chairman of the Council, and a prominent 
Protestant layman of Minneapolis, receives the award of Religion in American Life from 
Rev. Thomas K. Thompson, minister of the United Church of Christ, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


It “was estimated that more than 
2,000 communities participated in the 
1949 campaign, despite a late start in 
preparation. Reports from various 
communities indicated that a marked 
increase in attendance and support 
for religious institutions had result- 
ed. The Advertising Council estimat- 
ed that $3,000,000 was contributed to 
the campaign by advertisers through 
newspapers, radio, magazines, out- 
door poster-boards and car-cards in 
buses and other public vehicles. 


The plans for the 1950 educational 
campaign are already under way. The 
Advertising Council has designated J. 
Walter Thompson, the agency that did 
the job last year, to carry on again 
under the direction of Joseph E. 
Boyle, vice president, and John T. 
Harman, Jr., account executive. Rob- 
ert W. Boggs, of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., will again serve as co- 
ordinator. Both Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Boggs are active churchmen. 


Mr. Pleasant, as executive director, 
is in charge of administration of the 


campaign, with offices at 214 East 
21st Street, New York. 


The Action Committee, headed by 
Dr. Quimby, includes the following: 


ALBERT D. STAUFFACHER, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches ; DonaLp 
C. Borres, Federal Council: of 
Churches; Jos—EpH E. Boye, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co.; FRANK W. Burr, 
Chase National Bank; HtrscuH 
FREUND, Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica; FRANcIS Harmon, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches ; JAaMEes E. HorrMan, 
Reformed Church in America; ALVA 
V. Kine, Presbyterian Church USA; 
Everett C. PARKER, Protestant Ra- 
dio Commission; RicHArpD B. PEAR- 
son, Augustana Lutheran Church; 
RosBert Taytor, American Bible So- 
ciety; CHARLES E. Warren, North- 
ern Baptist Convention; Eare B. 
PLEASANT, National Director; Earn 
F. Apams, National Council of 
Churches ; RosweEti P. Barnes, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; ALBERT 
Crews, Protestant, Radio Commis- 

(Please turn to Page 29) 
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‘A Federal Council Resolution 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FTEN the question is asked: 
What becomes of a resolution 
adopted by the Federal Coun- 

cil? I will answer that by setting 
down, in brief, the story of my life. 

My name is “The Churches and 
American Policy in the Far East.” I 
was born in Atlanta, Georgia, Decem- 
ber 6, 1949. I was conceived by the 
Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. | won the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Before my birth I was much talked 
about. The telephone wires between 


q New York and St. Louis hummed as 
I was discussed by the Department’s 


chairman and staff. There was criti- 
cism, too, from college presidents, 
professors, preachers, missionaries 
and historians, and from two men 
high in the American government. 
Thereafter, the members of the De- 
partment got hold of me and what a 
buffeting about! I was drafted and 
redrafted, and then drafted again. 
The final stage of my metamorphosis 
was accomplished under the direction 
of the Federal Council’s Executive 
Committee. That was an experience 
I shall never forget. 

I was now ready for the printer 
and to the printer I went. Adorned in 
a white jacket, I started my perambu- 
lations. You can imagine my excite- 
ment when within a day or two I 
found myself on the desk of the 
President of the United States. My 
good friends, Walter W. Van Kirk 
of the Federal Council and J. William 
Decker of the International Mission- 


_ary Council personally introduced me 


to Secretary of State Acheson. The 
Secretary put me in his inside coat 
pocket, explaining as he did so that 
at the first opportunity he would give 
me a careful going over. 

Uncle Sam’s Post Office Depart- 
ment then got hold of me. Defying 
the laws of physics I went in many 
different directions at the same time 
—to the members of the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill, 
the social action executives of the 
various communions, the secretaries 
of city and state councils of churches 
throughout the country, and to the 
editors of the secular and religious 
press. The New York Times, among 
other newspapers, gave me an entire 
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column. | was thus assured a wide 
reading, at home and abroad. 

Then I went to Congress. I told 
my story to the members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. And don’t tell me I was thrust 
into the waste paper baskets of these 
legislators. In the files of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and 
Goodwill are replies which prove the 
contrary. Then I was sent to half a 
hundred prominent citizens who are 
leaders of public opinion. Almost 
without exception they wrote about 
me, many at great length. Their let- 
terheads indicate that I have been 
read and studied by people related to 
Columbia, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, Denver and 
Chicago Universities, the League of 
Women Voters, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Reader's Digest, The 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, the National Peace Con- 
ference and many other institutions, 
public and private. 

I come now to one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of my life. By 
steamship and airplane I traveled to 
the ends of the earth. I had heard a 
great deal about “ecumenicity.” Ac- 
cordingly, | visited church leaders of 
many lands. Many are identified with 
religious bodies of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 

Widespread interest was shown in 
me. Writing about me were leaders of 
the Methodist Church of Northern 
Rhodesia, the Evangelical Alliance of 
Angola, the South American Federa- 
tion of Christian Youth, The Evan- 
gelical Confederation of Brazil, the 
Christian Council of South Africa, 
the World Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Philippine Federation 
of Christian Churches, the Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Japan, the Geneva office of the 
World Council of Churches, the Mex- 
ico office of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America and the 
Methodist Church of Australia. 

In brief, this is the story of my 
life. I don’t want anybody to tell me 
that I have been left to gather dust 
in the archives of the Federal Coun- 
cil. I know better. There is. no dust 
on me. 


The Peace Efforts of the 
Churches Are Set Forth 


In a remarkable “Encyclopedia of 
Peace” whose title is: “The Road to 
Peace and to Moral Democracy,” Dr. 
Boris Gourevitch has brought to- 
gether, as only a painstaking scholar 
can, the documents which record the 
peace efforts of the Churches in both 
Europe and America along with 
many other types of organizations 
concerned for world order. It is 
doubtful whether any other similar 
work gives so complete a record. The 
Federal Council’s actions and deci- 
sions are reflected in the narrative as 
well as in the documentation. - 


Dr. Robert Maclver, who writes 
the Foreword, comments: “In this 
book Boris Gourevitch does with finer 
insight what many have sought to do. 
. . . Above all, Mr. Gourevitch rec- 
ognizes the threat to peace contained, 
not in Soviet Russia as such, but in 
a spread of the communist spirit.” 


Because of the extraordinary op- 
portunity which his birth and boy- 
hood in Russia, his long residence in 
France, and his recent years in the 
United States have given him, the 
author brings to his work a compre- 
hension which very few possess. As 
Professor Maclver asserts, he ‘‘sees 
the hour of destiny.” 


Readers of the BULLETIN who are 
in touch with libraries where serious 
study is carried on, will want to see 
that this important work is promptly 
acquired. It is published by the Inter- 
national Universities Press (227 W. 
13th St. New York 11) in two vol- 
umes and at the pre-publication price 
of $12.50. 


North Dakota Council 
Holds Radio Institute 


The North Dakota Inter-church 
Council recently conducted in Fargo 
the first religious radio institute ever 
held in the state. 


Among the speakers were Rey. Al- 
ton M. Motter, executive secretary of 
the St. Paul Council of Churches; 
Rev. W. E. Kalwitter of Minneapo- 
lis, originator of the radio program, 
“A Psalm of Life’; Rev. Arnold 
Grumm, Fargo, director of the North 
Dakota-Minnesota Lutheran Hour, 
and Rev. C. A. Armstrong, state 
superintendent of the Inter-church 
Council. 

Representatives of radio stations 
also took part in the program. 


Christian Scholars Study 
Hydrogen Bomb Peril 


BISHOP ANGUS DUN ACCEPTS CHAIRMANSHIP 


BY RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


mission of Christian Scholars to 

study the moral implications of 
area bombing and the military use of 
weapons of mass destruction, the Fed- 
eral Council’s Executive Committee 
has given expression to a widely-held 
concern among church people for a 
thorough analysis of present and pros- 
pective methods of war, in the light 
of Christian principles. 

The attempt to construct hydro- 
gen bombs of infinitely greater de- 
structiveness than any known weap- 
ons underscores the importance of 
such an inquiry. The decision to 
launch the present study was made, 
however, prior to the public announce- 
ment about the H-bomb. The new 
data available on the bombing tactics 
used in World War II, culminating 
in the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, called for a new evalu- 
ation of the moral issues raised by 
such tactics. The possibility of hy- 
drogen bombs gives added scope and 
significance to the inquiry. ~ 

The changing character of modern 
war presented one of the live issues 
at the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in the 
summer of 1948. A considerable group 
of churchmen, under the leadership 
of the Bishop of Chichester, stressed 
the new challenge to the tradition of 
a just war. “Law,” it was pointed out, 
“may require the sanction of force, 
but when war breaks out, force is 
used on a scale which tends to destroy 
the basis on which law exists.’”’ Con- 
sequently, some of the delegates held 
that “modern warfare, with its mass 
destruction, can never be an act of 
justice.” The section on the Church 
and International Disorder urged up- 
on “all Christians the duty of wres- 
tling continuously with the difficul- 
ties’ raised by conflicting opinions on 
modern war and emphasized that the- 
ologians are especially called to con- 
sider the theological problems in- 
volved. The new study is in part a re- 
sponse to the Amsterdam statement. 


l: THE establishment of a Com- 
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The Chairman of the new Commis- 
sion is Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Washington, Bishop Dun was for 
twenty years professor of systematic 
theology in the Episcopal Theological 
School, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and later served as dean of the sem- 
inary. He is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of the 
National Council of the Episcopal 
Church, and a member of its Com- 
mission on Social Reconstruction. He 
served on the wartime Commission 
on the Relation of the Church to the 
War in the Light of the Christian 
Faith, appointed by the Federal Coun- 
cil. His concern for the issues of the 
present inquiry was reflected in the 
impressive Ash Wednesday service 
held in the Washington Cathedral, on 
the world crisis heightened by the 
search for new weapons. 

The membership of the Commis- 
sion of Christian Scholars includes a 
number of the theologians who served 
on the war-time Commission, which 
subsequently prepared, at the Federal 
Council’s request, the report entitled 
“Atomic Warfare and the Christian 
Faith.” As suggested by theologians 
who worked on the earlier studies, the 
membership of the present Commis- 
sion has been broadened to include 
other representative churchmen, in- 
cluding laymen of special competence. 
Among the latter are Chester I. Bar- 
nard, President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, who, as a member of the 
Board of Consultants, helped to pre- 
pare the famous “Acheson-Lilienthal” 
proposals for international control of 
atomic energy ; and William W. Way- 
mack, former editor of the Des 
Moines Register and more recently a 
member of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Others on the twenty-member Com- 
mission who have agreed to serve in- 
clude President Benjamin E. Mays of 
Morehouse College, Professor James 
H. Nichols of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School, Professor Rein- 
hold Niebuhr of Union Seminary, 
Professor George F. Thomas of 


RT. REV. ANGUS DUN 


Chairman of the Commission of Christian 

Scholars, Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 

Washington since 1944, and one time teach- 

er and dean of the Episcopal Theological 
school at Cambridge, Mass. 


Princeton University, Professor Wal- 
ter M. Horton of the Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology Dr. Georgia 
Harkness, professor at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, and President John R. 
Cunningham of Davidson College. 


The Commission is expected to 
carry on its work over a period of sev- 
eral months. If principles mutually- 
agreed upon are discovered in inter- 
faith consultations, the Commission 
has been empowered by the Executive 
Committee to issue its findings joint- 
ly with similarly appointed scholars 
of other faiths. A close relationship 
will be maintained with the Federal 
Council’s Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill. The findings 
will also be referred to the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs as a contribution to ecumeni- 
cal studies in this field. 


Workshop in August 


The second religious drama work- 
shop sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education will 
be held at Green Bay, Wis., August 
7-18. 
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The United Council of Church Women 


TEN MILLION WOMEN WORK FOR “A BETTER CHRISTIAN WORLD.” 


The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
will be born this fall as the great 
instrument of cooperative Chris- 
tiamty. Here is the story of the 
youngest of the seven and pos- 
sibly eight interdenominational 
agencies that will form the Na- 
tional Council. 


BY BEATA MUELLER 


HEN Joseph Nishimoto and 

Maude Tanonaka got married 

‘in Cincinnati last fall, news- 

paper stories of the wedding made 
the whole city feel good. 

Joseph was an Army veteran from 
Hawaii, taking a pre-medical course 
at the University of Cincinnati. The 
thanksgiving before he had been one 
of the students invited out to dinner 
through the International Student 
Committee of the Cincinnati Council 
of Church Women. 


His hostess, Mrs. John Dalzell, and 
her family became his friends. They 
learned of his fiancee back in Hono- 
lulu, and when it came time for the 
wedding, they asked Maude to be their 
house guest in Cincinnati. At the wed- 
ding, performed by a Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Dalzell gave the bride 
away, and his wife was her attendant. 
There were 70 guests—and hundreds 
of well-wishers who knew the story. 


In Ohio, both Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus councils of church women 
have an international student pro- 
gram that has made lasting friend- 
ships on both sides and has helped 
students from other countries learn 
about America at its best. 


But these are only two out of more 
than 1600 state and local councils 
that work together through the Unit- 
ed Council of Church Women. Each 
has its own way of putting into effect 
their motto of “prayer, study and ac- 
tion” for a better, Christian world. 


N Washington, D.C., council wo- 
men for years have worked with 
the staff of the juvenile court, helping 
youngsters in trouble. Most recently, 
perturbed by young teen-agers wait- 
ing restlessly in a bare corridor until 
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they could see the probation officer, 
the church women set up a waiting 
room, pleasantly furnished, equipped 
with books, magazines and games, 
and staffed by friendly volunteers. A 
pleasanter atmosphere helps put the 
youngsters at ease, aids the probation 
officer’s work. The council women al- 
so have special funds, one to provide 
shoes and clothing for young truants 
who avoid school because they are 
ashamed of shabby clothes and brok- 
en shoes, another to send youngsters 
to summer camp. 


Council women in Atlanta, Ga., 
concerned by the South’s established 
racial patterns, urged the appoint- 
ment of Negroes to the city police 
force, visited editors with requests 
for more dignified treatment of Ne- 
gro news. Most recent result was 
newspaper stories and pictures com- 
mending the appointment of Atlan- 
ta’s first six Negro policewomen. 


N OKLAHOMA, state council leaders 

went into swift action on an emer- 
gency message from the National 
Congress of American Indians, on 
a Congressional bill that threatened 
to deprive Indians around Lawton, 
Okla., of tribal lands. Wiring Con- 
gressmen, contacting newspapers, tele- 
phoning friends, the women aroused 
public attention that helped defeat 
the bill. 


In Seattle, Wash., council women 
and their families formed “broom 
brigades” to clean out the city’s Jap- 
anese churches, used as warehouses 
while the Japanese were in wartime 
internment camps; then, with army 
cots and other furnishings they set 
up temporary quarters for hundreds 
of returning Japanese families until 
permanent housing could be found 
for them. 

In Annapolis, Maryland, and River- 
side, California, council women are 
working with other groups for slum 
clearance and better housing. In Wau- 
sau, Wis., the council raised funds to 
sponsor two D.P. students; in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, it sparked the community 
into settling two D.P. families in jobs 
and homes. 

These are a few of the varied pro- 


grams through which the church wo- 
men demonstrate their Christian con- 
cern for the needs and problems they 
see around them. 


They also work with the United 
Council on the national observance of 
three yearly events; the World Day 
of Prayer, May Fellowship Day, and 
World Community Day. 

Oldest of the three, the World 
Day of Prayer began over 60 years 
ago in America, is now celebrated in 
92 countries on the first Friday in 
Lent. The United Council sponsors 
observances in this country through 
its department on the World Mission 
of the Church. The department keeps 
contact with 12,000 World Day of 
Prayer groups across the country. 

World Community Day, on the 
first Friday in November, is spon- 
sored by the Council’s Christian 
World Relations department. In the 
six years it has been celebrated, 
church women have marked the day 
by studying the United Nations and 
other channels for world peace, and 
have made special gifts of millions of 
bundles of diapers, layettes, clothing 
and dressmaking materials for needy 
women and children overseas. 


The third annual observance is 
May Fellowship Day, sponsored by 
the Council’s Christian Social Rela- 
tions department. Christian women 
of many denominations meeting on 
the first Friday in May consider prob- 
lems they face together—family life, 
race relations, housing, economic and 
political issues—in the light of their 
common faith. 


HE United Council of Church Wo- 

men was organized in 1941 by a 
merger of the earlier National Coun- 
cil of Church Women and the com- 
mittees for women’s work of the 
Home Missions Council and the For- 
eign Missions Conference. Today it 
has councils in 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

After the constituting convention 
of the National Council of Church- 
es of Christ in November, the na- 
tional body will become the general 
department of United Church Women. 

(Please turn to Page 23) 
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The Crisis Confronting Churches Overseas 


IN GRAVE JEOPARDY, DR. MACKIE TELLS BUCK HILL FALLS CONFERENCE 


BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


undoubtedly the most important 

aspect of the second annual meet- 
ing of the World Council of Church- 
es’ Conference of U. S. A. Member 
Churches at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
March 22-23 had to do with an immi- 
nent crisis in the joint work of inter- 
church aid inaugurated by the church- 
es through the World Council and 
the International Missionary Council 
following the World War. 


Dr. Robert Mackie, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council, 
in charge of the Department of Inter- 
church Aid and Service to Refugees, 
came from Geneva to lay the distress- 
ing facts before this highly represen- 
tative group of 
80 persons from 
20 communions. 
Speaking of Amer- 
ican aid through 
Church World 
Ser vices Digs 
Mackie said: 
“None of us an- 
ticipated five years 
ago that war’s de- 
structiveness and 
dislocations would 
cripple for so pro- 
tracted a time the churches’ organized 
processes of witnessing to the Gospel. 
We did not foresee the oppression of 
“Tron Curtain” policies, the exag- 
gerated nationalism and the tensions 
which have combined to retard the 
recovery of the churches. As a result 
the inter-church aid program of the 
World Council of Churches is in grave 
jeopardy .... Decreased support... 
has come just at a time when the 
struggle of Churches in Europe and 
Asia has become critical. . . . Funds 
are inadequate. . . . This vital work 
may have to be abandoned.” 


And this charming Scots clergyman 
so widely known for his work in the 
ecumenical movement added : “Should 
this be the case all the Churches in 
the World Council, including a large 
proportion of world Protestantism, 
would receive a staggering blow.” 


Asked what would ward off this 


tragic possibility, Dr. Mackie said he 
thought $591,000 would do it. 


[: THE perspective of history 


DR. MACKIE 
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Canon Leonard Hodgson of Oxford University and theological secretary of the Commission 

on Faith and Order of the World Council, is shown with two delegates to the Conference 

of USA Member Churches. (Left) Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theological 

Seminary and president of the International Missionary Council; (right) Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


HIS work so gripped the imagin- 

ation of the Conference that the 
members voted “‘to lay upon the rep- 
resentatives of the. communions pres- 
ent .. . the responsibility of present- 
ing these urgent needs . . . to the re- 
spective officers of the several com- 
munions ... to the end that each may 
definitely accept its appropriate share 
as soon as possible.” The outcome of 
the One Great Hour of Sharing, plus 
the decisions of the various commun- 
ions as to what proportion of the 
funds thus raised will be devoted to 
the united work (which made the 
program possible), will provide an an- 
swer. 


Bishop Angus Dun of Washington 
Cathedral, a Protestant Episcopal del- 
egate, in a general address to the Con- 
ference, stressed the need for bring- 
ing the program of the Council into 
the “main channels of the Church’s 
life.” This alone could “actualize on 
all continents, in countries, in neigh- 
borhoods, the measure of unity we 
have formalized in world terms at top 
levels.” “The will for unity,” he add- 
ed, “is not enough.” It can be “frus- 
trated and blocked by failure to real- 
ize that the Church has a body and 
habit patterns.” He sketched various 
processes by which the desired change 


of atmosphere could be brought about 
locally by the member communions. 


Dealing with the Asia angle of 
world Christian concern, Dr. John 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, reflected 
the experiences and impressions of his 
recent visit in Asia and his participa- 
tion in the Bangkok conferences of 
the Church of East Asia under 
joint IMC-WCC auspices. Outstand- 
ing need of unity — not necessarily 
union now—among the Churches was 
obvious, Dr. Mackay declared—and 
need for freedom in finding truly 
Eastern ways of expressing a common 
Christian conviction. 


hee speakers dealt with such 
matters as the growing public 
witchhunting hysteria and tendency 
to ascribe “guilt by association” to 
church leaders. attacked by the many 
unscrupulous enemies of the Church 
within and without its ranks; the 
need for new and better channels of 
publicity and public relations; the 
problems of Faith and Order (pre- 
sented by the distinguished Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
and former general secretary of the 
(Please turn to Page 22) 
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As Easter Dawned 


As the sun travelled slowly across 
this nation on Easter morning, its 
advent signalled the beginning of tra- 
ditional Easter services from West- 
ern Coast to Eastern seaboard. On 
mountains and in valleys, in churches 
and auditoriums, the people gathered 
to give thanks for the greatest day of 
the Christian calendar—Easter. 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
30,000 worshippers gathered in a nat- 
ural outdoor church in the Garden of 
the Gods to listen to the voices of 
the organ and the choir, as the rising 
sun silhouetted the towering red 


limestone rocks and the gleaming 
white cone of Pikes Peak. 

And in a churchyard in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, members of the Mora- 
vian church gathered to observe the 
traditional Easter dawn services which 
have been held in that spot in un- 
broken succession since 1744. 

With these and thousands of other 
sunrise services throughout the coun- 
try, Easter—this traditional day of 
rejoicing for all Christians — was 
again observed with humble thanks 
from many hearts across the land. 


At the traditional Easter sunrise services 
in the Garden of the Gods, 
Springs, Colorado, the Reverend Dr. John 
H. Skeen (left) spoke on “Christ the Con- 


Colorado 


queror’; and the Colorado Springs Civic 
Players depicted the discovery of Christ’s 


open tomb. (center) 


Members of the Moravian church quietly 


observed their 206th consecutive Easter dawn 


service in a church-yard in Bethlehem, Pa. 


(below) 
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Name Notable 
Faculty for 
1950 Ashrams 


NOTABLE company of Chris- 

A tian leaders will comprise the 

faculty of the five Ashrams 

which will be conducted this year by 

the Federal Council’s Department ‘of 

Evangelism under the supervision of 
Dr. Hy McConnell: 

3uilt around a specific Christian 
concept—‘‘the Word became flesh”— 
the Ashrams, since they were intro- 
duced in the United States by the 
Federal Council in 1940, have grown 
steadily in numbers and influence. 

“The Ashrams attempt, imperfect- 
ly of course, in some real way to em- 
body the idea of the Word become 
flesh in corporate living,’ Dr. Mc- 
Connell said. ‘“Those attending try to 
be the order they would like to see 
universalized. 

“The Ashrams attempt to bring to- 
gether the representatives of all de- 
nominational groups. The Ashrams 
welcome each emphasis on particular 
truth which each communion has, but 
go beyond to Christ to whom all be- 
long and who is the Truth. 

“All who are interested in a closer 
walk with God, a deeper experimental 
acquaintance with Christ and a more 
useful life of service in the Church 
will find a hearty welcome.” 

Entire families are encouraged to 
come and, for the benefit of the chil- 
dren attending, a vacation church 
school will be held at each Ashram. 


The places and dates of the Ash- 
rams are as follows: Bridgewater 
College, Bridgewater, Va., July 10- 
20; Northern Baptist Assembly 
Grounds, Green Lake, Wisc., July 
22-29; Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
N. Y., July 31-August 7; Mount 
Wesley Encampment, Kerrville, Tex- 
as, August 9-16; Camp Sierra, Calif., 
August 18-28. 

The faculty will include: 


FE. Stanley Jones, who will be pres- 
ent full-time in all the Ashrams ; John 
Biegeleisen, Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, Mo.; Chester War- 
ren Quimby, Cornell College; J. Blan- 
ton Belk, Richmond, Va.; Margaret 
Applegarth, World Council of 
Churches; Antonia Froendt, World 
Council of Churches; Travis White, 
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PLAN “LABORATORIES IN 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD” 


practical Christian brotherhood” 
is the purpose of the two Inter- 
denominational Institutes on Racial 
and Cultural Relations to be held this 
year. One will be at Eden Seminary, 
Webster Groves, Mo., July 10-14, and 
the other at Lincoln. Seminary, Lin- 
coln University, Pa., August 7-11. 
These projects are under the spon- 
sorship of the Interdenominational 
Committee on Cooperative Work in 
Race Relations, of which Dr. J. Os- 
car Lee, executive secretary, Depart- 
ment of Race Relations, Federal 
Council of Churches, is chairman. 


The institutes will consider case 
studies of efforts toward racial in- 
clusiveness, in local churches and in 
church-related institutions, and meth- 
ods of achieving equal opportunities 
and integrations in the community. 

With regard to admissions, the 
prospectus says: “Enrollment will be 
selected from local churches or coun- 
cils of churches including youth, 
adults, church school teachers, young 
people’s leaders, and ministers; rep- 
resentatives of local, state and area 
denominational and other interdenom- 
inational organizations; members of 
social action committees of local 
churches; state or regional denomin- 
ational executives; administrators of 
church-related institutions, such as 
colleges, schools, hospitals, commun- 
ity centers, social agencies and homes, 
and representatives of the YMCA and 
YWCA. A basic knowledge of race 
relations is essential. Persons in any 
of the above groups from any religi- 
ous body are eligible to attend.” 

The Deans of the Institutes are 
to be Rev. William H. McConaghy, 
Director of the Institute on Racial 
and Cultural Relations, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and Rev. Ga- 
len R. Weaver, Race Relations De- 
partment, American Missionary As- 


|e SERVE as “laboratories in 


Lubbock, Texas; Warner Muir, Los 
Angeles, California; Parr Armstrong, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Warren D. 


Bowman, Bridgewater, Va., and Anna: 


Mow, Chicago, Illinois. G. Byron 
Deshler, Los Angeles, California, will 
serve as director of the Camp Sierra 
Ashram and H. H. McConnell of the 
Department of Evangelism will direct 


sociation, Congregational Christian 


Churches. 
The fees are: $5.00 for registration 
and $20.00 for room and board. 
Applications should be sent to the 
Department of Race Relations, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A retreat is planned June 2 and 3 
at Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn., 
for denominational and interdenomi- 
national secretaries in the field of race 
relations. 

Among the speakers and discussion 
leaders will be Dr. J. Oscar Lee and 
Dr. Thomas C. Allen of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Race Rela- 
tions, and Rev. Richard M. Fagley, 
of its Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill; William ‘W. 
Clemes, director of Missions Public 
Relations of the Home Missions 
Council, and Dr. Andhil Fineberg 
of the American Jewish Committee. 


There will also be race relations 
secretaries from the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Lutheran, Bap- 
tist and Congregational Churches, and 
a representative from the Association 
on American Indian. Affairs, the 
YMCA, and the Virginia Council of 
Churches. 


Send 11,320 Animals 
to 20 Foreign Nations 


The Heiter, Project, since ais sor- 
ganization in 1944, has shipped 11,320 
animals to about 20 countries. Of 
these, 5,729 were heifers, 5,465 were 
goats, 81 were bulls and 45 horses. 

This interdenominational rehabili- 
tation project, with headquarters at 
New Windsor, Md., is designed to 
meet the needs of individual farmers 
who lost their stock during the war, 
and to rebuild the foundation herds. 


the other four. Hostesses, song lead- 
ers, directors of children and of recre- 
ation and music will be provided in 
each Ashram. 

Those interested in attending an 
Ashram may write Rev. H. H. Me- 
Connell, Department of Evangelism, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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FOR OUTSTANDING EDITORIAL ACHIEVE- 
MENT in religious journalism awards were 
made for the first time at the 31st annual 
meeting of the Associated Church Press at 
Syracuse, N. Y. April 14. Left to right: Dr. 
Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse University; 
James O. Supple, Chicago Sun-Times; Wil- 
liam Dinwoodie, Cleveland News; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Lipphard, Dr. David D. Baker, Rev. 
Alfred Klausler, Maj. Lillian Hansen; Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff; Dr. T. Otto Nall and Rev. Robert 
H. Heinze. Messrs. Supple, Wolesley and 
Dinwoodie were judges; the others accepted 
awards to their religious publications. 


EDITORS OF CHURCH PRESS 


. AT SYRACUSE, MEET, STUDY AND RESOLVE 


st OW more than ever religious 
journalism can exert a more 
Christian influence on civili- 
gaviomy or: M.Lyle Spencer, dean 
of the school of journalism of Syra- 
cuse University, told editors of Pro- 
testant publications recently. 


This opportunity may be lost, how- 
ever, Dr. Spencer said, if the church 
press doesn’t adequately promote it- 
self. He urged strong financial sup- 
port of religious journalism “so that 
it can expand its services at a time 
when people are ready and anxious to 
know what the Church has to say 
about the many perplexing problems 
in the world today.” 


The occasion was the 31st annual 
meeting of the Associated Church 
Press, held at Syracuse University 
April 13 and 14. Ninety-eight religi- 
ous periodicals, including the FEDERAL 
CounciL BULLETIN, are members of 
the organization. 


Another speaker was Douglas Au- 
chincloss, religion editor of Time 
magazine, who stressed that any pro- 
motional program must be accom- 
panied by an effort to make the religi- 
ous press “more stimulating.’ He 
made the following concrete recom- 
mendations for bringing this about: 


Place greater stress on foreign 
news. 

Avoid the temptation to run rou- 
tine sermons and vague articles 
about liturgy and the contempla- 
tive life. 

Publish short editorials and more 
of them. 
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Print letters from 


readers. 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Syracuse 
and chairman of the Department of 
Evangelism of the Federal Council, 


significant 


urged the editors to support the 
United Evangelistic Advance and 


“help create a real mid-century religi- 
ous revival.” 

A workshop of six seminars, ar- 
ranged by Dr. Roland E. Wolseley, 
professor of journalism at Syracuse, 
was conducted by members of the 
journalism faculty and by specialists 
in the various fields. 

Professor Wolseley suggested that, 
following the example of educational 
and industrial publications, the ACP 
offer its members an evaluation ser- 
vice by a board of experts. This sug- 
gestion, together with the proposal 
that the ACP secure a continuing ex- 
ecutive secretary, was referred to the 
executive committee for study. 


Among resolutions adopted by the 
editors were the following: 


a resolution asking the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to “re-examine practices 
restricting freedom of informa- 
tion in our own country” and 
commending the actions of U. S. 
representatives abroad “for their 
efforts to clear the channels of 
communication between peoples,” 
and also commending the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights for its implementation of 
international freedom of religion, 
speech and the press. 


a resolution expressing satisfaction 
at President Truman’s accept- 
ance of Myron Taylor’s resigna- 
tion as envoy to the Vatican and 
voicing the hope that no succes- 
sor would be appointed and the 
office would be abolished—also 
that no steps would be taken te 
establish “an American embassy 
at the Vatican by the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador for con- 
firmation by the Senate.” 

Dr. Earl F. Adams, secretary of 
the Planning Committee for the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the USA, made a plea to 
the conference for cooperation in pro- 
moting and publicizing the National 
Council. 

Awards for outstanding accomplish- 
ments in religious journalism were 
given to seven magazines by the ACP. 

To The Lutheran, Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, editor, for makeup and general 
effectiveness and also for distinction 
in its choice of material, writing and 
presentation. 

To Missions, (Baptist), Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Lipphard, editor, for make- 
up and general effectiveness and also 
for dynamic editorial writing. 

To Christian Advocate (Meth- 
odist), Dr. T. Otto Nall, editor, and 
to Presbyterian Life, Robert Cadigan, 
editor, for choice of material, writ- 
ing and presentation, 

To Walther League Messenger 
(Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod), 
Rev. Alfred Klausler, editor, for 
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At the Crossroads of Two Great Oceans 


UNION CHURCH OF CANAL ZONE IS SUCCESS STORY OF ECUMENICITY 


Pedro Miguel church, a member of the 
Union Church in the Panama Canal Zone. 


New Councils Engage Executives 


In Elgin, Illinois, the council of 
religious education has become a 
council of churches. In Yonkers, 
N. Y., and Trenton, N. J., the council 
of churches made the transfer from 
voluntary to employed executive lead- 
ership while a new Council of Church- 
es of the Pikes Peak Region was es- 
tablished in Colorado. 

Councils with voluntary leadership, 
appearing for the first time in this 
directory total 160. They include: 
California, 9; Colorado, 1; Connecti- 
cut, 5; Illinois, 9;, Indiana, 8; Iowa, 
33; Kansas, 8; Massachusetts, 6; 
Michigan, 4; Missouri, 47 ; Nebraska, 
1; New Hampshire, 2; New York, 
11; North Carolina, 3; Ohio, 4; Ore- 
gon, 1; Tennessee, 2; Vermont, 1; 
Washington, 3; Wisconsin, 1; and 
West Virginia, 1. 
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In the following article Dr. J. 
Quinter Miller associate general 
secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches provides a glimpse 
of the cooperative endeavor of 
the Union Church of the Panama 
Canal Zone. Dr. Miller and Mrs. 
Miller returned recently from a 
20-day inspection tour of the 
churches. 


BY J. QUINTER MILLER 


T THE historic crossroads of the 
A world “where the ships of the 
sea with the greatest of ease 
go up and downstairs every day” the 
ecumenical spirit of Christianity 
burns brightly in the lives of mem- 
bers of the Union Church of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The seven parishes of the Union 
Church bind together in Christian 
worship, fellowship, and service men 
and women belonging to the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, 
and many other Protestant commun- 
ions. At the same time their life and 
work is responsibly related to their 
own congregations at home. The link 
is provided by the Committee on Re- 
ligious Work on the Canal Zone of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. By a special 
act of Congress, unique in Protestant- 
ism, oversight of these union churches 
was given to the Federal Council in 
1914, when the pioneering venture in 
Christian unity at the gateway to two 
great oceans was begun. 

Despite the inadequacy of funds 
and physical equipment with which to 
carry on the work of the parishes at 
Balboa, Cocoli, Pedro Miguel, Gam- 
boa, Gatun, Margarita, and Cristobal, 
the Union Church has maintained a 
mission program, contributing more 
than 13 per cent of their current in- 
come to home and foreign missions. 
There is the Sea Wall Mission in 
Panama—a mission school directed 
by the Methodist church to train na- 
tive Panamanian youth—and the mis- 
sion to the San Blas Indians on Ala- 
gandi Island. 

The San Blas Mission, major mis- 
sions project of the Canal Zone, min- 
isters to 1,200 Indians on Alagan- 
di Island, off the coast of Panama 
int the Caribbean. Here the opportu- 


nity for Christian teaching, health ed- 
ucation, and service is almost unlim- 
ited. One example is the care and 
love now given to albino children, 
born in considerable numbers to San 
Blas parents. Before the Mission be- 
gan these children were exterminated 
at birth. 

In many respects the Union Church 
of the Canal Zone is a truly unique 
and significant outpost of coopera- 
tive Christianity. Here is a nurturing 
of the Christian faith through strong 
united churches which provide cor- 
porate worship, teaching, preachiyg, 
pastoral care, and service. The well- 
organized programs of these churches 
include church leaders’ institutes deal- 
ing with evangelism, Christian educa- 
tion, stewardship, and Christian fam- 
ily life; a Zone-wide youth planning 
conference ; women’s auxiliaries ; and 
several World Day of Prayer groups. 

The membership of the seven Canal 
Zone churches totals 1,525, a gain of 
65 members over 1948. It is interest- 
ing to note that all members are en- 

(Please turn to next Page) 


A San Blas Indian mother with her albino 
baby, on Alagandi Island in the Caribbean. 
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gaged in some phase of work related 
to the maintenance and operation of 
the Panama Canal. 

The Union Church, however, needs 
to be strengthened. Three churches do 
not own parsonages. Three have no 
church or church school buildings, and 
must use community recreation and 
educational facilities as centers of 
worship. Their position is strategic, 


not only for their members and ad- 


herents, but for their wider influence 
which radiates outward across the 
world. The Canal Zone is a gateway 
to two oceans, and the prevalent faith 
of the surrounding Caribbean world 
is Roman Catholic. Army, Navy, Air 
Service, and Merchant Marine per- 
sonnel find in the ministry of these 
Protestant churches a beacon light 
when they are far from home. 

As a pioneering venture in Chris- 
tian unity, the Union Church in the 
Panama Canal Zone stands as living 

testimony to the oneness of the Body 
ef Christ. 

(Note: A comprehensive history of 
the Union Church, written during the 
past year by Dr. Robert F. Rolofson, 
and entitled “Christian Cooperation at 
the World’s Crossroads’, will be 
available this fall. It will be 300 pages 
in length, and contain 200 pictures.) 


DR. FARNHAM NAMED TO 


SAN FRANCISCO COUNCIL 


Dr, E. C. Farnham has been ap- 
pointed the new executive of the 
Councils of Churches of San Francis- 
co and Oakland. He will assume his 
duties September 1. 

Dr. Farnham is a native Califor- 
nian and a Presbyterian clergyman. 
He was executive secretary of the 

Portland Council of Churches for 13 
years, and since 1938 has been gen- 
eral secretary of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Council of Churches. 

During his period of service in Los 
Angeles he was a member of Mayor 
Bowron’s Advisory Committee of the 
War Council, the USO Board of Di- 
rectors, the Los Angeles County 
Grand Jury, the Board of Directors 
of the Community Chest of Los An- 
geles, and the Board of Directors of 
the Los Angeles Welfare Council. 
~ While in Portland Dr. Farnham 
organized the Portland system of 
week day church schools on released 
time which became a model for the 
country, and was chairman of the 
‘committee which secured passage of 
the California law permitting release 
of pupils for weekday religious ser- 
vices. 
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Mrs. Alcibiades Iglesias, Peter Miller, Dr. J. Quinter Miller, and Rev. Alcibiades Iglesias at 
the San Blas Indian mission on Alagandi Island off the coast of Panama. 


AWARD TO SOCKMAN 


Tau Kappa Alpha, national foren- 
sic honor society, has given Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman an award as the out- 
standing speaker in America in the 
field of religion. 

Dr. Sockman is minister of the 
“National Radio Pulpit,” a program 
sponsored for many years by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of National 
Religious Radio, and now continued 
by the Protestant Radio Commission. 


NON-SECTARIAN MANUAL 


“Devotional Readings for Use in 
Schools” has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of Christian writers sponsored 
by the Missouri Council of Churches. 
It is a book of hymns, Scripture-read- 
ings and poetry to be used by public 
school teachers. Protestant, Jewish 
and Roman Catholic writers collabo- 
rated in compiling the book. 


NOT ALL APPROVED 


Apologies for a typographical error! 

In the article, “Church Union Dis- 
cussed in Canada,” in the April issue 
of the BULLETIN, on page 8, in the 
second column, in the 8th line from 
the bottom, the correct reading is: 
“The basic proposition that the two 
types of ministry in the Church of 
England in Canada and the United 
Church of Canada are different, and 
can best be considered as_ parallel 
rather than identical, has not received 
the approval of all.” 


COUNCIL LEADERS GIVE 
LYMAN BEECHER TALKS 


Among the six leaders in religion 
and education who delivered the Ly- 
man Beecher lectures at the fortieth 
annual convocation of the Yale Divin- 
ity School this year were two who 
are prominent in the Federal Council 
of Churches. They were Mr. Charles 
P. Taft, former president of the 
Council, and Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and chairman of the Fed- 
eral Council's Department of the 
Church and Economic Life. 

Miss Helen Kenyon, moderator of 
the General Council, Congregational 
Christian Churches, gave one of the 
lectures. It was the first given by a 
woman and was well received. 


Mr. Taft also was one of the 
speakers on the radio program “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting” on March 14, 
on the theme “How Can Organized 
Religion Advance American Democ- 
racy?” Other speakers were Dr. Nel- 
son Glueck, president of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, and Dr. 
George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College, New York. 


“Invest Your Summer”’ 


Copies of the 1950 “Invest Your 
Summer” are available now at 10 
cents a copy. This leaflet lists hun- 
dreds of action projects. It may be 
obtained from the United Christian 
Youth Movement, 206 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, III. 
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Church Interest In Congress 


BY BENSON Y. LANDIS 


Cer ine ex is at the mid-point 
of the current session, if it 
chooses to adjourn by July 31. 
Since this is an election year, there 
will be more of a demand for a prompt 
adjournment than there was in 1949, 
when Congress lingered. 

Church interest in Congress can- 
not be accurately described by any- 
one, because much interest is not pub- 
licly stated. Also, only a few church 
people may be interested in one issue, 
very important to them, but the 
Church at large may not be concerned. 

Here are jottings on matters in 
which there has been some church 
interest, pro or con. 

Congress has repealed the federal 
taxes on oleo, but that does not change 
state taxes (Public Law 459). It has 
cleared for the President a middle- 
income housing bill, minus special en- 
couragement to cooperatives, and a 
Navajo rehabilitation bill, S. 2734. 

The Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce voted 6 to 3 to re- 
ject a bill which would ban the inter- 
state transportation of all advertising 
of alcoholic beverages. More Protes- 
tants appeared for these hearings 
than for those on any other subject. 


The House voted 265 to 163 to de- 
feat Congressman Judd’s bill, which 
would have given the earnings of con- 
scientious objectors in World War 
II, which were turned over to the 
Treasury, to CARE for its book dis- 
tribution program in Europe. How- 
ever, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee held hearings on a bill 
with similar purposes, S. 2496. 

The House voted to authorize an 
appropriation of $27,450,000 for re- 
habilitation of Palestine refugees, 
mainly Arabs, as requested by the 
United Nations. The U.N. is asking 
all member states to contribute. The 
U., S. is asked to give half of the 
amount needed, as it has done pre- 
viously for relief of these refugees. 

On “Point Four,” which means 
technical assistance to the under- 
developed nations, the House voted 
$25,000,000, including $10,000,000 al- 
ready being spent, rather than $45,- 
000,000, as the President requested. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has voted to restore the full 
sum, and will make Point Four an 
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amendment to the omnibus foreign as- 
sistance bill, including Marshall Plan 
and other funds—S. 3304. 


After long delay the Senate agreed 
to liberalize the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1938, by amending H.R. 4567, 
and the two versions were in confer- 
ence between the two Houses when 
this was written. 


The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor continues to be in a 
deadlock over federal aid for educa- 
tion. It has voted not to report the 
Senate bill, S. 246. It cannot agree on 
another. [t is considering a plan for 
federal aid for school buildings and 
one which would limit federal aid to 
teachers’ salaries in public schools. At 
the heart of the present controversy 
is the question whether federal funds 
shall go for “auxiliary services” for 
parochial school pupils. 


The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee opened hearings on two 
bills on gambling recommended by 
the Attorney General—S. 3357 and 
S. 3358. These would prohibit the in- 
terstate transportation of gambling 
machines and of certain information 
with respect to gambling by telephone, 
radio and television. 


A sub-committee of the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee has rec- 
ommended that the Senate consent 


to the ratification of the U.N. Con-. 


vention on Genocide. The full Com- 
mittee has not yet acted. 


On civil rights the House passed 
an F.E.P.C. bill with advisory pow- 
ers only for a proposed federal com- 
mission ; the Senate was about to try 
to take it up. Action on civil rights 
depended upon the Senate rules. De- 
bate can be closed only by a vote of 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
Senate. This is a rule adopted in 1949, 
and it makes it more difficult than 
ever to take up civil rights bills. 


The House again passed an anti- 
poll tax bill, H.R. 3199, but the Sen- 
ate has not acted. 


The Senate has on its calendar, 
S. 91, an anti-lynching bill. 


Extension of selective service be- 
yond June 24, 1950, was under con- 
sideration by the Armed Services 
Committees of both Houses. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 


Committee was scheduled to open 
hearings on April 24 on extension of 


Council Pays Tribute 
To Social Workers 


The Social Service Department of 
the Denver Council of Churches held 
a vesper service of recognition in one 
of the churches in honor of social 
workers from over 40 public and pri- 
vate agencies in the Denver area. This 
was the first such service sponsored 
by the council of churches. 


The Buffalo, N. Y. Council re- 
cently honored social workers at the 
Asbury-Delaware Methodist Church, 
with 127 persons present. Since the 
service was planned for social work- 
ers of all faiths, it was based on some 
of the Judaeo-Christian concepts that 
are fundamental in social work. 


In both cases the services were fol- 
lowed by a reception at the church. 


federal rent controls beyond June 30, 
1950. 


The House passed a bill, H.R. 6000, 
which would widely extend the pro- 
visions of Old Age and Survivors’ in- 
surance to many people not now coy- 
ered, including the lay employes of 
churches. Employes would have to 
come under the system. Employers 
who are tax-exempt could elect to en- 
ter the system or not. 


The House Agriculture Committee 
considered a bill, H.R. 7907, which 
would authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture not only to give away cer- 
tain surplus foods to relief agencies, 
but also to pay transportation to the 
point of use. At present the Secretary 
of Agriculture may pay transporta- 
tion only on 1949 potatoes which are 
being donated free of cost for relief. 
Other foods available, at the point 
of storage, are dried beans, dried eggs, 
dried milk, for relief agencies at home 
or abroad. Butter and cheese are also 
available to relief agencies operating 
in the U. S. only. 


The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, after long delay, opened hear- 
ing on H. J. Res. 236, which would 
authorize the U. S. to become a mem- 
ber of the International Trade Or- 
ganization of the U.N. 
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A Southwestern Interchurch Con- 
vocation will be held in the spring of 
1951 by the newly formed South- 
western Inter-Council Office, repre- 
senting five national interdenomina- 
tional agencies, it was announced by 
Dr. J. Quinter Miller, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and spokesman for the 
organizing committee of the new 
agency. 

The new Southwestern Inter-Coun- 
cil Office has been formed to advance 
cooperation among the churches of 
five southwestern states: Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and will be an agency of 
interdenominational Protestantism. 

The United Evangelistic Advance 
will be a major enterprise of the Con- 
vocation throughout the remainder of 
1950, with special attention given to 
the establishment of local, county and 
city councils of churches wherever lo- 
cal interest is found. 

Dr. Harry C. Munro, professor of 
religious education at the Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible, has been appointed 
executive secretary. Other officers are: 
Dr. J. Fisher Simpson, chairman, 
(1CKE.. Mr. Fred: B., Porter, vice- 
chairman, (ICC); Mrs. John M. 
Hanna, vice-chairman, (UCCW) ; 
Rey. Walter Franklin Buckner, vice- 
Phangan. (LCRE) ;.Mrs. oR, H. 
Hughes) recording .secretary, 
(ICRE). 


GREATER HOUSTON FORMS 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Representatives of 52 churches of 
12 denominations attended the organ- 
izational meeting of the Council of 
Churches of Greater Houston, (Tex- 
as) April 19. 

The president of the council is Dr. 
James Bullock, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. The officers and 
the executive board, which has 21 
members, include both clergy and 
laity. 

It is expected that the work of the 
new council will include the promo- 
tion of welfare work, the creation of 
a film library for religious education, 
radio work, and public affairs. 
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Southwest Will Hold 1951 Convocation 


Set up new Southwestern Inter-Council office: (Left to right) Dr. J. Quinter Miller, associate 
general secretary, Federal Council of Churches; Miss Edith Groner, United Council of Church 
Women; Dr. John B. Ketcham, International Council of Religious Education; Dr. Harry C. 
Munro, executive secretary of the new office; Dr. |. George Nace, Home Missions Council; 
Mrs. Ethel Dawson, Home Missions Council’s sharecropper committee; Dr. J. Fisher Simpson, 
chairman of intercouncil office; and Dr. Harry Myers, United Stewardship Council. 


STUDY PLAN TO RESTRICT 
NUMBER OF CHURCHES 


The Oklahoma State Council of 
Churches decided to study a plan to 
limit the number of churches in a 
town. The plan was proposed at a 
meeting of the Council’s Executive 
Committee in April by Rev. Royal 
J. Gibson, Congregational conference 
superintendent for Oklahoma and 
Texas. He said that the smaller towns 
in Montana have been assigned a 
Protestant church of one denomina- 
tion ever since 1912. The result, he 
said, is that Montana has relatively 
strong churches instead of many small 
competing churches. 


Dr. J. Quinter Miller, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches, told the committee that 
nearly one-third of the rural churches 
in Iowa are dying because of compett- 
tion between churches, and this prob- 
lem is found in nearly every rural 
area in the country. 


Dr. Harold F. Humbert, president 
of the state council, said he would ap- 
point a committee to make a survey 
of conditions in Oklahoma, but that 
a plan for limiting the number of 
churches would not be binding on any 
member denomination. 


DAYTON PIONEERS IN 
PROGRAM FOR DEAF 


The Dayton council has pioneered 
in sponsoring a religious television 
program for the deaf. 

Four such programs, of fifteen 
minutes each, ‘were put on by the 
church federation, in cooperation 
with television station WLW-D, one 
of them on Easter Sunday. The script 
consisted of sermon, prayer and 
hymns. 

Commenting on the experiment, 
Rev. Reuben W. Coleman, executive 
secretary of the Church Federation 
of Dayton and Montgomery County, 
says: 

“The program was set up to be 
spoken for the normal audience and 
interpreted with the hands of two 
women. The cameras at all times 
were played upon the participant and 
the interpreter. The fact that it was 
being directed toward (the deaf) and 
interpreted, made it all the more in- 
teresting for the normal audience. It 
also gave the normal audience a great- 
er appreciation of speaking with one’s 
hands.” 

The station is trying to adjust its 
schedule to make the program a reg- 
ular feature. 
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Council Secretaries Plan 
Sessions at Lake Geneva 


The 1950 annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Council Secretaries will 
be held at Conference Point, Williams 
Bay, on Lake Geneva, Wis., June 19- 
24. Under the leadership of Merrill 
Lenox, of Detroit, chairman of the 
program committee, and Miss Ger- 
trude Apel, of Seattle, president of 
the Association, a challenging pro- 
gram has been arranged around the 
theme ‘“‘Upbuilding the Body of 
Christ.” 

The general seminar leader will be 
Dr. Glenn W. Moore, executive sec- 
retary, Synod of California, Presby- 
terian Church,'U. S. A. His messages 
on the conference theme will focus 
attention upon the mutuality of com- 
munion and church council endeavor 
in “Upbuilding the Body of Christ” 
through cooperation. 

Vesper worship experiences will be 
under the guidance of Dr. Perry Ep- 
ler Gresham, minister of the Central 
Woodward Christian Church, Detroit. 
Special orientation sessions have been 
planned for the “newer” executives 
on the opening day of the conference, 
beginning Monday morning at 9:00 
A.M 


The history and developing plans 
for the new National Council will be 
presented at the Monday evening ses- 
sion. The program emphases to be 


Adopt 10-Point Program 
On Racial Good-will 


In New York City the Coordinat- 
ing Committee of Teachers’ Religious 
Associations has compiled a ten-point 
program through which public school 
teachers may promote religious and 
racial goodwill. 

Among the ten points are the fol- 
lowing : 

Let each one of us turn the search- 
light upon his own conscience to exam- 
ine his conduct in relation to those who 
differ from us racially, nationally, re- 
ligiously. 

Let us make use of folk songs, folk 
dances, carols, etc., to show similarities 
in racial, national and religious observ- 
ance. 

Let us encourage discussion among 
our pupils of the religious holydays of 
Jews and Christians to show how con- 
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projected through the several divi- 
sions and departments of the National 
Council will follow the general semi- 
nar on Tuesday and. Wednesday 
mornings. Thursday morning the co- 
ordination and timing of denomina- 
tional and interdenominational pro- 
gram emphases will be considered. 
Friday morning the topic will be 
“Church Councils and Roman Cath- 
olic Relationships.” Sectional meet- 
ings on certain afternoons will con- 
sider the topic: “Relating the Pro- 
gram of the National Council to State 
and Local Councils.” 

Provision has been made for special 
interest groups on certain evenings, 
dealing with many of the program 
functions of the cooperative move- 
ment. The stimulating fellowship, the 
challenging professional discussions 
and the balance between study, wor- 
ship and recreation make the annual 
meetings of A.C.S. occasions that 
grow more meaningful through the 
years. 

The sessions are open to all who 
are engaged in full-time service at the 
various geographical levels of the co- 
operative life of the churches. Mem- 
bers of families are also welcome. 
Reservations should be sent to Rev. 
John B. Ketcham, 206 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 4, III. 


ducive to moral and ethical conduct 
such observance is, and to create a mu- 
tual understanding of and a respect for 
the beliefs of all people. 

Let us cooperate with religious or- 
ganizations of all faiths and all lay or- 
ganizations which have as their purpose 
the bringing about of mutual under- 
standing and respect. 

The members.of the Coordinating 
Committee are the Protestant Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Jewish Teachers’ 
Association, the Catholic Teachers’ 
Association of the Archdiocese of 
New York and the Catholic Teachers’ 
Association of the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn. 


Joins World Council 


The British Moravian Church has 
joined the World Council of Church- 
es, making the total now 156 churches 
in 44 countries. The membership of 
the British Moravian Church is 3,132. 


John M. Glenn 


John M. Glenn, who had been ac- 
tively associated with the work of 
the Federal Council. as a layman of 
the Episcopal Church. since 1910, 
died on April 20th, at the age of 91. 

Mr. Glenn was one of the outstand- 
ing social workers of America. When 
Mrs. Russell Sage by a generous be- 
quest created the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in 1907 he became its first gen- 
eral director and continued in this 
post until 1931. Since then he had 
served as general director emeritus 
and had written a two-volume history 
of the Foundation. His work in so- 
cial welfare brought him recognition 
throughout the nation. He was one 
of the earlier presidents of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction, now known as the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 

Within the Federal Council circle 
Mr. Glenn was generally regarded as 
the layman who had done most to 
support the Council over a long period 
of years. As early as 1910 he became 
a member of its Commission on the 
Church and Social Service and ever 
since that time had maintained a con- 
stant and close relationship with the 
Council. During the first World War 
he was a member of the General War- 
time Commission of the Churches. 
When the Department of Race Rela- 
tions was formed in 1921 he was a 
charter member. For 30 years he was 
a member of the Finance Committee 
of the Council. When a pension plan 
tor the staff was initiated in 1935 he 
became the chairman of the Trustees 
of the Pension Fund. 

Mr. Glenn’s personal service to the 
Council became more official after 
1940 when the Protestant Episcopal 
Church became a member of the 
Council by vote of the General Con- 
vention of the Church in 1940. He 
was designated as one of the official 
representatives of that communion 
upon the Federal Council’s Executive 
Committee and continued in that ca- 
pacity up to the time of his death. 

On the occasion of Mr. Glenn’s 
90th birthday his colleagues in the 
Federal Council gave a luncheon in 
his honor, At that time he commented 
that he had seen the Council develop 
from the stage at which it had a total 
income of less than $19,000. with a 
deficit of $7,000, to its present pro- 


gram. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN — 


“Rhythmic Worship” 
Demonstrated by 
Mrs. Margaret Fisk 


RS. Margaret Palmer Fisk 
M who has developed her own 

technique of interpreting re- 
ligion through rhythmic movement 
gave a demonstration at the spring 
meeting of the Federal Council's 
Commission on Worship at the River- 
side Church, New York, April 18. 
Her interpretations included Chris- 
tian hymns, Scriptural passages and 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Mrs. Fisk was a special guest of 
the Commission which has proposed 
that its work be enlarged to include 
the fine arts as they are related to 
worship. Mrs. Fisk, daughter of Dr. 
\ Albert W. Palmer and wife of Rev. 
Charles B. Fisk of Hanover, N.H., 
will give instruction in what she 
terms “rhythmic worship” at the 
Commission’s Worship Workshop at 
Andover Newton Seminary this sum- 
mer. 

_ The meeting at which the chair- 
‘man, Dr. Hampton Adams of St. 
Louis, presided, discussed its place 
in the new National Council of 
Churches and heard a report from Dr. 
E. M. Conover of the Church Build- 
ing Committee. It authorized a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with 
representatives of the Building Com- 
mittee and the Bureau of Architec- 
ture concerning the National Council. 


Mr. Walter A. Taylor, who is sec- 
retary of education and research of 
_ the American Institute of Architects 
and a member of the Commission on 
Worship, urged that whatever the 
outcome of this proposal, the Com- 
mission give to architecture a place 
equal to sacred music and drama in 
the proposed Department of Wor- 
ship and the Fine Arts. 


Another important discussion cen- 
tered around the Worship Workshop 
which is scheduled for June 12-17, 
1950 at Andover Theological School. 
What are the most pertinent subjects 
to be considered ? What developments 
will be most useful for the worship 
life of the Church? 
Rey. William S. Hicks, First Bap- 
tist Church, Ithaca, N. Y., related the 
interesting work done among Cornell 
‘students in their Worship Workshop 
where college men and women are 
trained in the leadership of worship 
services which they themselves pre- 
“pare. 
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The progress of the 300th Anni- 
versary of the Scottish Psalter of 
1650 was outlined by Dr. Reginald L. 
McAll, secretary of the Hymn Soci- 
ety of America. The use of metri- 
cized Psalms, so dear to the heart of 
the Scotch and other Protestant 
groups, has taken on new meaning 
for our generation. 


Other matters of interest were the 
report on new items in the Pamphlet 
Library on Worship; the inclusion 
in the Christian Year Calendar of 
“Church and Economic Life Week” ; 
a report by Rev. Edward K. Ziegler 
of Bridgewater, Va., of his work in 
gathering worship material from all 
over the world and publishing it in 
Rural Church Bulletins of the Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc.; and the re- 
port by Rev. Deane Edwards, secre- 
tary of the Commission on Worship, 
on Seminars in Buffalo, N. Y.; Sa- 
lem and Portland, Ore.; Dayton, 


Ohio, and other communities through- 


out the country. 


GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
THE BELLS PREFERRED 
BY MOVIEMAKERS 


The soul-stirring church 
bell music you heard in 
the RKO film, ‘Miracle 
of the Bells,’ came from 
the console of a Strom- 
berg-Carlson electronic 
Carillon. 

Before filming this great 
religious picture, RKO engineers spent 
weeks testing various bell tunes. They 
unanimously chose Stromberg-Carlson Car- 
illons as producing the truest, most life- 
like bell tones of all instruments tested! 

Stromberg-Carlson Carillons are avail- 
able for every church budget — ranging 
from a single-bell unit that can strike 
from a single-bell unit that can swing and 
toll—up to a magnificent 38-note Carillon 
on which your church organist can play 
inspiring tower music, easily 
and with complete expression. 
Several models with automatic 
or “rollamatic”’ operation. 

Write for illustrated brochure 
- yay that shows the entire selection. 
25 jes Just send a postal to Dept. 

feel = FC-5, Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
i] pany, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STRO SERIG-CARLSON 


“THERE IS NOTHING FINER’@ 


May Radio Programs 


SunpAys—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
“National Radio Pulpit” WNBC 
and network 10 :00-10:30 A.M. Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, “Nation- 
al Vespers” WJZ and_ network 
1:30-2:00. P.M: Dre ‘Eranklin®’ P- 
Cole “Radio Chapel’ WOR only 
(not network) 9:30-10:00 A.M. 


Monpays—Dr. Ernest R. Palen, 
“Gems for Thought” ABC network 
8:45-8:50 A.M. WJZ local 8:55- 
9:00 A.M. WJZ and _ network 
11 :55-12:00 Midnight. Dr. Robert 
J. McCracken — “Faith in Our 
Time” 10:15-10:30 A.M. Mutual 
network only (not WOR) 


Turespays—American Bible Society 
—recorded interviews—ABC net- 
work 8:45-8:50 A.M. WJZ local 
8:55-9:00 A.M. WJZ and network 
11:55-12:00 Midnight Dr. Bernard 
C. Clausen (Cleveland) “Faith in 
Our Time” 10:15-10:30 A.M. Mu- 
tual network only (not WOR) 


WEDNEsDAys—Dr. Robbins W. Bars- 
tow—“Gems for Thought” ABC 
network 8:45-8:50 A.M. WJZ local 
8:55-9:00 A.M. WJZ and network 
11:55-12 Midnight. Dr. Samuel M. 
Shoemaker—‘Faith in Our Time” 
10:15-10:30 A.M. Mutual network 
only (not WOR) 


Tuurspays—Dr. Russell Frank Au- 
man—“Gems for Thought” ABC 
network 8:45-8:50 A.M. WJZ lo- 
cal 8:55-9:00 A.M. WJZ and net- 
work 11:55-12 Midnight. 


Frmpays—Dr. Francis C. Stifler— 
“Gems for Thought” ABC network 
8:45-8:50 A.M. WJZ local 8:55- 
9:00 A.M. WJZ and network 
11 :55-12:00 Midnight. 


SaTurDAys—Dr. Ronald Bridges— 
“Religion in the News” WNBC— 
8:15-8:30 P.M. rebroadcast on 
NBC network 10:30-10:45 A.M. 


Sundays. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Monpays, TuEspAys, THURSDAYS — 
WABD—Channel 5—10:45-11:00 
A.M. 


Please consult your local paper for 
time and station. 


News About CWS 


Church World Service, relief agen- 
cy of the Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, has announced 
that it plans to discontinue operation 
as a separate agency on April 1, 1951. 
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Gyudeu Wood 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Former Luxurious Summer 
Resort Hotel 
now operated as 
HIGH TYPE VACATION- 
CONFERENCE CENTER 
. . under auspices of Reading Y.M.C.A. 
For information call Reading 7228 
or write 
c/o Bynden Wood Office, 
Central YMCA, Reading, Pa. 


MAAS Aeon 


CATHEDRAL CHIMES and 


e , within the 
reach of 
every church, regardless of 


size or budget. Over 11,000 installations. 
Write for complete information 


MAAS ORGAN CO. 


Dept. 127, 3015 Casitas” 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


e Gain a lifetime income 
o Gain security, peace of mind 
e Gain tax savings 

e Gain satisfaction beyond 
measure 


WITH A PRINCETON ANNUITY 


e While you gain, you give aid 
to youth —tomorrow’s 
ministers and mission- 
aries dedicated to mak- 
ing this world what it 
ought to be! 


Pacem SEmmMARyY 


57 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 


e James K. Quay, Vice President : 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“Give Yourself a Pension’”’ 


Name 


Address 
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TRUMAN LAUDS ANNUAL 
FAMILY WEEK, MAY 7-14 


Declaring that “the true founda- 
tions of a democracy are rooted in 
our homes and families’? President 
Truman has given strong approval 
of National Family Week, May 7-14. 
The observance is sponsored by the 
Inter-Council Committee on Christian 
Family Life which embraces the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the Federal Council of Church- 
es and the Home Missions Council. 


“T know of no better soil,” said 
President Truman, “for the nurture 
of world peace and security than in a 
family—a family that is bound to- 
gether by deep religious conviction, 
a family whose members demonstrate 
in their daily lives their abiding faith 
in the capacity and worth of them- 
selves and each other, and of their 
neighbors. 


“National Family Week is a wel- 
come and deeply needed opportunity 
for all of us to consider how we can 
enhance these qualities in our own 
families and in families everywhere. 
This is the practice of democracy for 
which we strive not in a single week 
or a single year, but as an enduring 
part of our faith in humanity.” 


THE CRISIS 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Faith and Order Movement, Dr. 


Leonard Hodgson); the best place 
for the holding of the 1953 Assembly 
of the Churches in the United States ; 
policies with respect to the various in- 
creasingly vocal enemies of the ecu- 
menical movement ; and the important 
study program of the Council. 

For intensive work the Conference 
—which was chaired by Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, its vice-chairman — 
broke up into three sections: 1) In- 
terchurch Aid, led by Dr. Reuben A. 
Nelson, Northern Baptist; 2) Public 


GOWNS 


¢ Pulpit and Choir: 
€ Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


N Church Furniture.- Stoles 
i] 3 Embroideries - Vestments 
tek. Hangings - Communion 

i Sets - Altar Brass Goods 

VEN 2a 

i 

ti | CHURCH GOODS 
La ona SUPPLY COMPANY Pelt 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Searle is Editor 
Of Protestant World 


Dr. Robert W. Searle has been ap 
pointed editor of The Protestan 
World, interdenominational new: 
weekly which is scheduled to begit 
publication before the end of the year 

Dr. Searle is executive secretary 0 
the human relations commission of th 
Protestant Council of the City of Nev 
York. He: plans to give up this posi 
tion immediately in order to devote al 
of his time to The Protestant World 


The April issue of the BULLET 
announced the appointment of Jame: 
E. Craig, formerly chief editoria 
writer of the New York Sun, as man. 
aging editor of the proposed paper. 

Dr. Searle explained that the new 
weekly would feature national and in 
ternational news and would also carry 
sections on the family, town anc 
country churches, books, and fashions 


Relations, led by Mr. Charles C. Par- 
lin, Methodist ; and 3) Study, led by 
President Henry P. VanDusen, wh« 
is chairman of the World Council’: 
Study Department. These sections 
dealt respectively with three majo1 
concerns: What is involved for the 
USA member Churches in the sup.- 
port of a long-term program of inter- 
church aid? What is involved in se. 
curing good relations with both the 
church public and the general public 
particularly in controversial matters: 
What should be expected from the 
process of “ecumenical education,’ 
and how may the member churche: 
effectively enter into it? 

Dr. H. H. Straton conducted the 
devotional sessions and led the clos. 
ing worship meeting. 

Much of the material from this 
whole conference will be laid before 
the Central Committee of the WCC 
when it meets in Toronto in July witt 
some 30 prominent church leaders 
from over-seas in attendance. This 
will be the first meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


“INS 
bone oral wade TABLES 


vat 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
\ J- P REDINGTON &CO. 


DEPT. 99 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
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Its state and local councils will share 
the benefits of the new unification, 
but will keep their separate identities 
and their individual projects. 

At present the United Council is 
attempting to find out how many 
women belong to its affiliated local 
groups. State and local councils across 
the country are enrolling Protestant 
women on an Ecumenical Register of 
Church Women. In this campaign, 
also called “the First Million,” church 
women, by registering, can stand up 
and be counted for their interest in 
Christian cooperation. 

Each woman who registers, by 
name, address and denomination, con- 
tributes a dollar as a token of her in- 
terest in the ecumenical movement. 
The money will be used to further the 
work of women in the church, to en- 
large the scope of state and _ local 
councils of church women, and to de- 
velop wider public interest in the 
ecumenical movement. 


The total registration, by states, 


will be reported at the United Coun- 
cil’s national Biennial Assembly in 
Cincinnati, Nov. 13-16, a few weeks 
before the women’s group joins in the 
constituting convention of the Na- 
tional Council. 


COMMITTEE SPONSORING 
KAGAWA’S U.S. TOUR 


Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, executive 
secretary of the Brooklyn Division of 
the Protestant Council, has announced 
that Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, noted 
Japanese Protestant leader, will visit 
the United States this year. He will 
arrive July 15, and will remain until 
the end of December. 

Dr. Kagawa will speak at the World 
Convention on Christian Education 
in Toronto, Canada on August 15, 
and on September 15 he will attend 
the Missionary Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council of the United Church ot 
Canada. 

The Kagawa Committee, 252 Ful- 


ARE YOU READING... 


The WAY to POWER 


and POISE 


ERE is your key to truly creative power and 
poise — a tested, step-by-step guidance to 
spiritual and physical well-being. 


E. STANLEY JONES 
author of ABUNDANT LIVING and THE WAY 


E. STANLEY JONES 


The Way To 
POWER 


and 


POISE 


pim:si@enrersa cease 
miuisecemecmets 


By 


The Way to Power and Poise—5S2 weeks of daily 

readings — brings release from inner tension, 

worry, and frustration. It unlocks a new creative power — God- 

sent and God-centered power that can make life over and 

strengthen and sustain the human spirit in all adversity. Here 
is the secret of triumphant living for every 
man and woman today — a scripture ref- 
erence, a brief meditation, a prayer, and 
a positive spiritual affirmation for every 
day in the year. 


Only E. Stanley Jones could have written 
this book for you. Here is the staunch Chris- 
tian faith, the spiritual insight, the warm 
human understanding that have brought 
strength and comfort to millions through- 
out the world. 


384 pages 


At all bookstores 
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pocket size Just $1.25 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., of which 
Dr. Carpenter is secretary, will be re- 
sponsible for the itinerary. 


The 
DICTIONARY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


with the collaboration of 
70 eminent scholars 


“By far the most authoritative book of 
its kind.’—-Prof. Karl Jaspers. $6.00 
Philosophical Library, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 90, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Selected for National Evening 
Hymn Memorial Carillon at 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


“WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
memorating this gift. of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honored that ‘‘Carillonic Bells’ 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 


The ever-increasing number of 
““Carillonic Bell’”’ instruments pro- 
viding vibrant “Living Memorials’’ 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product. 


Prices are amazingly low—No 
tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write.. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


205 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Ke RO Ke Rtas ie [Ie oe 
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NELSON IS SPEAKER 


Dr. John Oliver Nelson, executive 
secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on the Ministry, was one 
of the principal speakers at the third 
annual conference on church voca- 


“It is my belief that we are living in a 
day when, if we would stir up the fires 
within us, orthodox Christianity might 


come into its own.” 
— SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


O this inspiring book Dr. Shoe- 

maker, Rector of Calvary Church 
in New York, brings a vibrant faith, 
an outlook enriched by wide experi- 
ence, and a keen understanding of 
what the clergy and their congrega- 
tions can do to fulfill their missions 
as Christians. $1.50 


THE CHURCH ALIVE 


Practical Helps Toward an Effective Minis- 
try—A Guide for Clergy and Congregation 
By Samuel M. Shoemaker, D.D., S.T.D. 


4p) E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


tions held at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va. 

Fighty-three undergraduate campus 
leaders came from 22 colleges in 
Maryland, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, to discuss “The 
Claim of Christ upon their lives.” 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 
COMMITTEE MEMBER 


The National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety has invited the Federal 
Council of Churches to name a repre- 
sentative. On authorization of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Bishop Stamm, 
president of the Council, has appoint- 
ed Mr. Donald C. Bolles, the Coun- 
cil’s director of public relations, to 
serve in this capacity. 

Eighty-five national groups partici- 
pate in the National Committee. The 
Committee works through state and 
local groups, publications, statements 
of policy and training institutes. 


EDITORS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


make-up and general effectiveness. 

To The Messenger (Evangelical 
and Reformed), Dr. David D. Baker, 
editor, and to the New York War Cry 
(Salvation Army), Brigadier Roland 
Hughes, editor, for editorial writing. 

The judges in the contest were 
William Dinwoodie, religion editor, 
Cleveland News; James O. Supple, 
religion editor, Chicago Sun-Times; 
and Dr. Roland E. Wolseley, profes- 
sor at the school of Journalism, Syr- 
acuse University. 


MAY 10, 1869 


Just eighty years ago, the driving of a golden 

spike at Promontory Point, Utah signified the 

completion of the first rail line to link the East 
IN : and West coasts of the American continent. 


IN 1869, THE NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY had been distributing the Word 


of God to the poor, unfortunate and needy in New York City for sixty years. 
During the last 140 years the Society has distributed over 30,000,000 Scriptures, 
revealing God’s will to man. 


THE ANNUITY AGREEMENT OF THE NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY enables you 
to have a part in this vital work. No finer investment is available—an assured 
income for life and joy in the knowledge your money is actively at work 
saving souls and blessing humanity. Send today for our free descriptive booklet. 


REv. D. J. FANT, General Secretary 
NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 5 East 48th St., Dept.22 
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New York 17, N.Y. 


Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington 


Dr. Ernest Hurst Cherrington, 72, 
for many years a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federal 
Council representing the Methodist 
Church, and a leader in the temper- 
ance movement, died on March 13. 


Early in the century, he became di- 
rector of the Anti-Saloon League’s 
publishing organization, and at one 
time or another he edited nearly 
every periodical of the league. 


In 1919, Dr. Cherrington founded 
the World League Against Alcohol 
and served in it until shortly before 
his death. 


Rural Life Sunday 
Observance May [4 


Rural Life Sunday will be observed 
this year on May 14, the fifth Sunday 
after Easter. 


A leaflet containing an order of ser- 
vice for the day, prepared by Dr. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, is available. In 
addition to the order of service there 
is a bibliography and a paragraph on 
“How to Observe Rural Life Sunday” 
and data on the origin of the day. 
Copies may be obtained from the de- 
riominational home mission boards or 
from the Committee on Town and 
Country, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. The price is five cents 
a single copy, with reductions on 
quantity orders. 


The Committee on Town and Coun- 
try, which sponsors the observance of 
Rural Life Sunday, was constituted 
jointly by the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the International Council of 
Religious Education. 


Protest Child Labor 


The Greater Lansing Council of 
Churches, Lansing, Michigan, joined 
in protesting proposed local legisla- 
tion permitting the employment of 
18-year-old boys and girls as enter- 
tainers in local bars and taverns. As 
a result of the protests, the city coun- 
cil dropped the proposal. 
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War or Peace 


By Joun Foster Duties, The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.50. Paper edition $1.00. 


Mr. Dulles’ latest book “War or Peace” 
will be widely read. His exposition of the 
current international situation and his diag- 
nosis of the steps that should now be taken 
to ensure peace will be of particular inter- 
est to the Christian community. Frequent 
reference is made to the role played by 
the churches during the past decade in cre- 
ating popular support for the United Na- 


tions and in promoting human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 


Mr. Dulles does not believe war is in- 
evitable. He does not believe war is im- 
minent. He does believe that war is prob- 
able “unless by positive and well-directed 
efforts we fend it off.” It is in this mood 
of realism that Mr. Dulles analyzes and 
evaluates the foreign policies of the 


\ United States. He draws heavily upon his 


personal experiences as a member of the 
United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions and as an advisor to the American 
delegation at various meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. There is thus add- 
ed a note of authority to his observations. 

Mr. Dulles’ analysis of past events leads 
him to certain conclusions as to the steps 
that should now be taken to make peace 
more certain. He makes a strong and con- 
vincing plea for bipartisanship in the area 


of foreign policy. He offers many concrete 


proposals for strengthening the United Na- 
tions. While conceding the need for a 
strong military establishment, Mr. Dulles 
insists that the military be kept in subor- 
dination to civil power. He sees the spir- 
itual influence of the United States waning. 
Such influence as is exercised by our nation 
is too often predicated upon such material 


NEW BOOKS 


things as guns and goods. Christians every- 
where will agree with Mr. Dulles that 
“We cannot successfully combat Soviet 
Communism in the world and frustrate its 
methods of fraud, terrorism and violence 
unless we have a faith with spiritual appeal 
that translates itself into practices which, 
in our modern, complex society, get rid of 
the sordid, degrading conditions of life in 
which the spirit cannot grow.” So it is that 
Mr. Dulles believes that the sword of the 
spirit is a more powerful weapon in the 
struggle for peace than swords of steel. 
This book should be read by all-those who 
hope and pray that the ‘cold war” will not 
lead to a “shooting war.” 

—W.W.V.K. 


The Jews: Their History, 


Culture, and Religion 


Edited by Louis Finxketstern, Harper 
& Brothers, 1950, 2 vols. $12.00. 


Many scholars contribute to this monu- 
mental historical treatise edited by the 
President of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America. The thirty-five chapters 
are on history, the role of Judaism in civ- 
ilization, sociology and demography, and 
the Jewish religion. 

Professor Herskovits, a well-known an- 
thropologist of Northwestern University, 
recounts the various attempts of scholars 
to define “the Jews” in terms of race, cul- 
ture, or nationality, or other nomenclature. 
“The Jews do represent a historic con- 
tinuum, have survived as an identifiable, yet 
constantly shifting series of groups.” Yet 
he questions whether there is “any least 
common denominator other than the desig- 
nation ‘Jew’ that can be found to mark the 


(Please turn to next Page) 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce the publication 
of a significant work on religious freedom and 
church-state separation 


CHURCH anp STATE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Anson Phelps Stokes 


A permanent source work in three volumes on a subject of grave and growing 


importance. 


Here is the first work to cover in a thorough way the 160 years of constitutional 
church-state separation since 1787-89, including the more important documents. 
Fully annotated and indexed and containing 115 full-page illustrations. 


Three volumes, nearly 3000 pages. 


$25.00 a set 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 


MAY, 1950 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVE 


EDWARD T. RAMSDELL 


@® “The Incarnation and the 
Cross,”’ Dr. Ramsdell states, ‘‘con- 
stitute the unifying ground of the 
Christian perspective. In them all 
other Christian doctrines find their 
integration. Through them the doc- 
trines of creation, original sin, 
grace, the Kingdom of God, and 
immortality become an organic 
whole. And through this organic 
body of doctrinal truth, in turn, it 
is possible to plumb the depths of 
human experience as from no other 
perspective.” 

This volume presents a profound, 
discerning definition of the Chris- 
tian perspective—a brilliant and 
compelling presentation of the 
Christian faith that brings new in- 
sight to the problem of meaning 
and value that underlies every man’s 
decision. 


The Contents 


Faith and Reason—The Problem of 
Perspectives 

The Acknowledgment of Paradox 

The Meaning and Content of Reve- 
lation 

Christ the Word Incarnate 

Man and His Sin 

The Cross: Its 
Meaning 


Background and 


“He sees the deeper meaning of the 
great issues of Christian thought 
and expresses it in a style that is 
lucid, mature, and cogent. .. . 
Would penetrate the conscience and 
elarify the thought of any intelli- 
gent Christian.”—Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman. 


$2.50 at your bookstore 


A bingdon- Cokesbury 
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historical fait accompli that the Jew, how- 
ever defined, seems to be... .” 


Dr. Finkelstein, the editor, writes the 
comprehensive chapter on “The Jewish Re- 
ligion: Its Beliefs and Practices,’ acknowl- 
edging aid from others mentioned. “Juda- 
ism is a way of life that endeavors to trans- 
form virtually every human action into a 
means of communion with God. Through 
this communion with God, the Jew is en- 
abled to make his contribution to the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of God and 
the brotherhood of men on earth.” 

Ideally conceived in Jewish writing is a 
rigorous discipline of a quality associated 
only with the rules of conduct for members 
of religious orders of other religions. “Be- 
cause Judaism is a way of life, no confes- 
sion of faith can by itself make one a Jew.” 
But neither failure to accept beliefs nor 
neglect of discipline or prescriptions is suf- 
ficient “to exclude from the fold a member 
of the Jewish faith.” The fact that the 
child has Jewish parents is enough to trans- 
mit the obligations that God has placed up- 
on both parents and child.” . . . The cov- 
enant between God and Moses on Sinai in- 
cluded all those who were present and also 
all their descendants. .. . In the case of a 
mixed marriage, the status of the children 
is determined by the faith of the mother, 
as the greatest influence in their lives.” 
Anyone converted to Judaism assumes the 
same obligations as those who stood with 
Moses on Sinai. 

One notes that there is a long chapter 
on medieval Hebrew poetry but only a few 
paragraphs under Jews in the agrarian 


movement of the U.S., while two per cent 
of American Jews live on farms.—B.Y.L. 
The Apostolic Fathers, 

An American Translation 


By Enpcar J. Goopsperp, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1950, $3.75. 


There have been several editions of the ~ 


writings of the Apostolic Fathers. But this 
edition ought to be read widely in America 
because of its clarity of language. Dr. E. J. 
Goodspeed’ has translated the writings in- 
cluded in this volume from the original 
Greek into the idiom of modern speech, 
thus bringing the Apostolic Fathers to: life 
in a mannér in which earlier editions: do 
not. 

This volume is valuable both for devo- 
tional reading and for providing glimpses 
into the life, thought and procedure in the 
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PUBLISHED... 


Edited by 
PHILIP HENRY LOTZ 


eee: DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, teachers, coun- 
selors, parents—everyone concerned with the religious edu- 
cation of children, young people, adults—will find this new, 
definitive symposium one of the most significant and useful 
books in recent years. 

Here is a comprehensive introduction to the entire field of 
religious education today—backgrounds, objectives, and prob- 
lems; present principles, methods, and trends—by forty-six out- 
standing authorities who are specialists in their fields. 

The writers discuss every aspect of contemporary religious 
education—the church and church school, church-related schools 
and colleges, public schools, tax-supported colleges and univer- 
sities, camps, conferences, etc. They survey significant changes in 
principles and practices in the past two decades, and analyze and 
evaluate recently developed materials, methods, agencies, and 
organizations. 


At Your Bookstore 


James Luther Adams—Edward R. Bartlett— 
Isaac K. Beckes—John C. Bennett—Edward 
W. Blakeman—C. A. Bowen—Arlo Ayres 
Brown—Elizabeth Brown—Israel S. Chipkin— 
Oliver deWolf Cummings—Orville L. Davis— 
Mildred M. Eakin—Helen Marie Edick—Har- 
rison S. Elliott—Wesner Fallaw—Ray Gibbons 
—Alice L. Goddard—John W. Harms—Nevin 
C. Harner—Edward H. Heffron—Harry H. 
Kalas—Forrest L. Knapp—Frank G.Lankard— 
Paul M. Ligon—Paul M. Limbert—Amy 
Goodhue Loomis—Frank M. McKibben—Don- 
ald M. Maynard—Harry C. Munro—Ruth 
Elizabeth Murphy—Everett C. Parker—Lemuel 
H. Petersen—Marie Cole Powell—Roy G. Ross 
—John R. Scotford—Erwin L. Shaver—Lewis 
J. Sherrill—Ross ‘Snyder—Leonard A. Stidley 
—Harry Thomas Stock—Herman J. Sweet— 
Bob Tully—Paul H. Vieth—Erich F. Voeh- 
ringer—Luther A. Weigle—J. Paul Williams. 


Orientation in Religious Education is a book 
for today’s needs—an authoritative, helpful sur- 
vey of an increasingly important aspect of 
Christian work. 


624 Paces. 6 x 9 INcHEsS. $6.50 


Abingdon - Cokesbury Press 
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\ 
ancient Church. The writings in this vol- 
ume include some of the earliest Christian 
documents outside the New Testament. 

The canon of the Apostolic Fathers has 
varied in the various editions. In addition 
to the writings found in the most inclusive 
editions, Dr. Goodspeed has added the Doc- 
trina. He takes the position that the Doc- 
trina is the source of the Greek Didache, 
the Greek Barnabas, and of most later docu- 
ments commonly regarded as producing 
material from the Greek Didache. To sub- 
stantiate his position, Dr. Goodspeed pro- 
vides a table in an appendix in which the 
parts of the leading documents involved 


are exhibited. —G.D.K. 
What Would You Do? 
By DanteL JoHNsoN FLEMING, New 


York, Friendship Press, 1949, $2.25. 


Christianity has had its development pri- 
marily as the religion of the West. The 
formulation of Christian ethics has taken 
place within the language, thought patterns 
and experiences of western people. When 
western missionaries have taken Christian- 
ity to eastern people, they have therefore 
found themselves confronted not only by 
non-Christian religions, but by moral stand- 
ards which have their roots in different 
cultural as well as religious experiences 
and presuppositions. This is the matter of 
concern in this book. What/is the mission- 
ary to do when Christian ethics conflict 
with the standards of non-Christian cul- 
tures? 

Through the use of concrete illustrations, 
the author sets forth three positions which 
are commonly taken, The first is the con- 
servative position. It involves a rigorous 
adherence to the absolute principle and the 
attempt to impose this principle directly up- 
on the situation. The second is the extreme- 
ly liberal position which is so concerned 
with adjustment that unnecessary compro- 
mises are made with the existing mores. 
The third position may be called the con- 
structive liberal solution. This position gets 
the endorsement of the author. It involves 
the use of Christian principles as regulative 
ideals while aiming at the development of 
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the social life of the people from within. 

The main purpose of the author is to 
stimulate a world-wide ethical concern. 
Since, as the author affirms, ethical stand- 
ards also vary within the West, he might 
have saved himself from the suspicion of 
identifying at points Christian ethics with 
western standards by setting each moral 
issue raised against the background of 
western variations. —G.D.K. 


Growing with the Years 


By KennetH J. Beaton, The United 
Church of Canada, 299 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2B, Ont. 


On June 10, 1925, six thousand delegates, 
representing 1,254 pastoral charges with 
over 3,000 preaching appointments in Can- 
ada, moved into the arena in Toronto, sing- 
ing “The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus 
Christ her Lord.” There was brought into 
being on this occasion the United Church 
of Canada, comprising practically all of 
the Congregationalists, over two-thirds of 
the Presbyterians and all of the Methodists 
of the Dominion. “Growing With The 
Years” tells the story of the spiritual con- 
quests of the United Church during the 
past twenty-five years, It is a story that 
is bound to give impetus to the world-wide 
ecumenical movement. The United Church, 
with one voice and a single mind, has 
sought to exalt the name of Christ in the 
social, political, and economic life of the 
Canadian people. With marked success it 
has carried the Gospel of the Risen Lord 
to the ends of the earth. In its affiliation 


with the Federal Council of the Churches 


the United Church has widened the hori- 
zons of Christians on the American side of 
the border. The whole of Christendom is 
indebted to those pioneers who, twenty-five 
years ago, laid the foundation of the 
United Church of Canada. To read this 
story is to be reminded of our Lord’s pe- 
tition “that they may all be one.” 
—W.W.V.K. 


G, To help a boy or girl chart 
a happy and successful life; 


G, To help bring peace of mind 
toa dear one sorely troubled; 


G, To delight the soul of one 
who loves the Bible but has 
never owned an Oxford: 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection 


$1.65 to $250.00 


THE DILEMMA 
OF THE IDEALIST 


David Bryn- Jones 


A discussion of the difficulties that rise when an idealist 
must decide whether to compromise or to adhere to his ideals 
—even in the face of total war. Everyone is puzzled, not only 
about personal difficulties, but especially about world problems, 
about the cold war, about the general relation of morals to 
politics. In religion, in politics, in international affairs, the 
questing spirit of the age stands forth. But we do not know 
where to draw the line between the desirable and the pos- 
sible. Everybody believes in world peace, but ought we to 
stand without compromise against war? These are some of 
the problems discussed in this stimulating book. Dr. Bryn- 
Jones offers not glib and quick solutions; rather he rouses 
thought to consider fully the immense tension between the 
ideal and the possible—the dilemma of the idealist. $3.00 


at all bookstores 
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questions will be presented to the 
Protestant churches for their owr 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Diary OF A DEAN, The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, The Macmillan Co., New 
ion N.Y. 


RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIANITY, Justin Wroe Nixon, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 


War or Peace, John Foster Dulles, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
‘ie $2.50 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION, Wilhelin Pauck, Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill. 


St. ANNE AND THE GouTy REcToR AND OTHER P Lays, Henri Ghéon 
and Henri Brochet, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. $2.50 


A’ CritIicAL Stupy or PRIMITIVE LiturcigEs, EspecIALLy THAT OF 
St. James, K. N. Daniel, Second Edition, T. A. M. Press, 
Tiruvalla, India 


$3.50 


$2.50 


$4.00 


‘SA MEASURE OF FREEDOM, Arnold Forster, Doubleday & Co., Inc. Gar- 
den:<City; Nv Y. $2.50 


Hrnpursm, A. C. Bouquet, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. $1.60 


A History oF CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND, E. O. James, Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 


THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN Reticions, J. A. McCulloch, Long- 
man, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND A CHRISTIAN View oF Man, David E. Roberts, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. $3.00 


$1.60 


$1.60 
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Brethren; RALPH Stoopy, Methodist 
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The life of Christ in the works of 
the masters and the gospel story 


A PICTORIAL 
GOSPEL 


This unusual book is a selection of paintings 
of the great masters—paintings inspired by the 
magnificent glory of the life of Christ as related in the New 
Testament. On one page is the story of the life of Jesus as 


selected from the four gospels and arranged in chronological 
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time. 


at all bookstores 
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order; on the facing page are reproductions of magnificent 
paintings which illustrate events in the gospels. The text is 
that of the Authorized Version; the artists represented include 
Rubens, Giotto, El Greco, Rembrandt, Blake, Fra Angelico, 
Titian, and many others. $3.50 
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Kvervday 
Religion 


by Joseph Fort Newton 


HESE BRIEF, pointed messages 
[ses how to make each day 

richer, fuller—a more satisfying 
experience—by living the Christian 
Way. They offer practical religion— 
workable religion for every day in the 
week—religion that can relieve the 
problems, enrich the joys, of daily 
life. \ 


EVERYDAY RELIGION brings 
meaningful stories of everyday -peo- 
ple—vivid incidents that show how 
Christian living works in the world 
today. Here is wise, sympathetic spir- 
itual guidance —a vital, rewarding 
book for worship, for inspirational 
and devotional reading. 


Some of the 65 Themes 


Live a Day at a Time — Where to 
Begin — Little Arts of Life— Men 
Ought to Pray —The Healing Faith 
—Unlovable People —Living To- 
gether — Life Without Fear —The 


Parable of God—Handling Anxiety 
— There Is No Death —The Mystery 
of Jesus—As a Man Thinketh — 
_ Little 


Sanctuaries — When Sorrow 
Comes — Change 
Faces — Happy 
Endings. 


256 PAcEs 
PocKeET Size 
$1.25 


At Your 
Bookstore 
Abingdon 
Cokesbury 


St er 
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Where is the Meeting? 
Ask the Federal Council 


The field administration office of 
the Federal Council of Churches has 


ce 


been asked to set up a “centralized 


calendar service.” 


Its purpose is to record all dates 
sent in by interdenominational agen- 
cies, including dates for the more im- 
portant meetings of the various de- 
partments and commissions, and to 
answer inquires concerning dates al- 
ready assigned and those still avail- 
able. 


This service is in addition to the 
one established several years ago by 
the Inter-Council Field Department 
for the clearance of dates—particular- 
ly program schedules of the eight in- 
terdenominational agencies and dates 
of annual and biennial meetings and 
important meetings involving the per- 
sonnel of two or more of the agen- 
cies. 


The new service, of which Miss 
Theresa Capell has charge, is for in- 
formation only. Clearance of dates 
will continue to be the function of the 
Inter-Council Field Department. 


At the Staff Meeting of the Inter- 
Council Field Department April 18 
the “centralized calendar service’ re- 
ported an accumulation of meeting 
dates which occupied seven pages of 
single-spaced typing! 


Stewardship Council 
Seeks Lay Leaders 


A laymen’s conference was a fea- 
ture of the annual spring meeting of 
the United Stewardship Council of 
the U.S. and Canada, held in Detroit, 
Mich., recently. It was made up of 
some 150 lay stewardship leaders 
from the two countries. 

A panel discussion on “How to Im- 
prove Stewardship Work in a Local 
Church” took up the question of effec- 
tive use of literature, organization, 
audio-visual material, personal calling, 
and meetings, in promoting steward- 
ship. 

The president of the United Stew- 
ardship Council, Dr. Paul H. Conrad, 
led the panel, which was participated 
in by representatives of the Church of 
the Brethren, the Baptist Church, the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
and the Presbyterian Church of Can- 
ada. 

Plans were made for a _ series 
of laymen’s stewardship meetings 
throughout the United States and 
Canada during the next three years. 
The purpose of these meetings, ac- 
cording to Harry S. Myers, the sec- 
retary of the Stewardship Council, 
will be to create lay leadership in the 
field of stewardship in local churches 
and the smaller regional areas. 

The United Church of Canada will 
hold four such meetings between now 
and Christmas, in the Province of On- 
tario. 


Is education 
without knowledge of God 
an education at all? 


® Does modern secular education produce “hollow men” who 


are not equipped to make life’s most important decisions? 
This book is a vital plea for the recognition of religion as a 
basic part of any truly liberal education. A Religious Book 


Club Selection. 


Just published, $2.50 


THE MIND’S ADVENTURE 


BY HOWARD 


At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


John Foster Dulles 


discusses the crucial question of our day 


WAR 
r PEACE 


A distinguished statesman — and former Chairman 


of the Federal Council of Churches Commission 


on a Just and Durable Peace — here issues a 


clarion call: ‘‘Let us mobilize for peace!’’ 


John Foster Dulles 


says that strategic planning, willingness to sacri- 
fice, and a dynamic faith can win the peace, as 
they have won past wars. He here analyzes the 
dangerous situation of our world today, stressing 
the importance of resolution, strength, and cool 
judgment in facing.the Russian threat. He traces 
the course of international affairs and American 
foreign policy during the past five years. He ex- 
plains our present foreign policies, weighing 
gains against reverses. Finally, he sets down a 
constructive program for strengthening the 
_United Nations and drawing the free peoples to- 
gether behind policies which will be a bulwark 
for peace. His approach to the whole subject is 
realistic, yet he appeals to the highest moral 
values. 


At all bookstores 


iMAY, 1950 


John Foster Dulles 


is uniquely qualified to discuss the issues that 
must be resolved to preserve peace. Since the 
1945 San Francisco Conference, he has taken 
part in ten major international meetings, each of 
which brought him face to face with the Rus- 
sians. As a primary figure in America’s bi-partisan 
foreign policy, as a delegate to the UN, and asa 
United States Senator, he has participated in 
many momentous decisions. In this book you 
will find his comments on important political fig- 
ures, and many fascinating glimpses behind the 
scenes. Straightforward and informative, free 
from both prejudice and illusion, this is a book 
that every American who cares about the future 
of our country and of the world should read and 
ponder. Cloth-bound, $2.50; paper, $1.00 
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Pacific: School of Religion 

The Charles Holbrook Library 

1798 Scenic Ave. 

Berkeley 4, Calif. # 


(Suppose! 


Suppose you are a widow, left some 
stocks or property or insurance. 
What are you going to do? Worry 
about taxes—upkeep—investment ex- 
penses—safety? Or put your funds in- 
to American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreements and forever after enjoy 
complete freedom from money worries? 
You can make no finer investment 


than this, as good bankers will tell you. 


You receive a generous return on your ~ 


money. Your income (which is entitled 
to certain tax exemptions) is guaran- 


teed for your entire lifetime, will never 


<i 


vary in amount even when times are 
bad. And as you enjoy financial secu- 
rity, you also have the priceless satis- 
faction of knowing that you are con- 
tributing to the world-wide ministry of 
the Bible and thus bringing peace and 
enlightenment to mankind. 

Why not let the American Bible So- 
ciety take over your money worries? 
Learn more about this great Christian 
Plan which enables you to give and re- 
ceive generously at the same time. Send 
today for the interesting free booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives.” 


Mail This Coupon Today 
Without Fail! 


AN 


a Coie INCOME 


ASSURED 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22-5 N SOYA 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 8FC entitled 
“A Gift That Lives.” 
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